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Fairfield  Osborn,  President 

It  is  frequently  a  temptation  to  look  upon  the  year  just  passed  as 
one  of  special  significance.  In  the  case  of  our  institution,  consider- 
ing the  variety  of  its  activities,  it  is  true  that  no  year  passes  without 
some  exceptional  development.  However,  measured  against  the  past, 
the  year  1962  does  stand  out  preeminently  in  several  respects  and 
represents  a  turning  point. 

The  principal  reason  that  justifies  this  statement  is  that  good  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  campaign  to  acquire  funds  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  General  Development  Program  at  both  the  Zoological 
Park  and  the  Aquarium  and  to  strengthen  the  Society's  financial  posi- 
tion in  order  to  enable  it  to  step  up  its  work  in  scientific  research  and 
wildlife  protection. 

It  was  reported  in  the  previous  Annual  Report  that  contributions 
and  pledges  totalling  $1,139,763  were  on  hand.  During  the  year  1962 
another  $1,255,389  has  been  received  so  that  there  is  now  a  total  of 
$2,395,152  contributed  and  pledged  toward  the  General  Development 
Program.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  goal  of  the  campaign  for  funds 
from  independent  sources— individuals,  foundations  and  corporations 
—is  $5,125,000.  Presently,  therefore,  the  Society  has  on  hand  almost 
half  of  the  amount  we  are  striving  for.  It  will  be  further  recalled  that 
it  is  anticipated  the  City  of  New  York  will  be  prepared  to  match, 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  monies  to  be  provided  by  the  Society  for  the 
physical  development  program  of  the  Zoological  Park  and  the  Aquar- 
ium. In  this  regard,  the  situation  is  distinctly  encouraging  in  that  the 
City  has  formally  approved  the  entire  program  for  new  buildings  and 
exhibits  at  the  Zoological  Park  and  during  the  year  the  Board  of 
Estimate  appropriated  matching  funds  required  for  initial  designs 
and  plans.  Details  of  the  modernization  program  will  be  described, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  Society's  magazine,  Animal  Kingdom. 

A  partnership  between  the  Government  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  a  cultural  and  educational  institution  such  as  ours  is  a  highly 
gratifying  example  of  the  values  of  the  joint  use  of  public  and  private 
funds. 

Another  aspect  of  such  cooperation  is  the  action  taken  by  the  City 
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of  New  York  in  regard  to  the  operating  costs  of  the  Aquarium.  At 
mid-year  the  Board  of  Estimate  appropriated  funds  to  meet  the  sala- 
ries of  some  of  the  operating  personnel.  This  action  has  gone  a  long 
way  towards  placing  the  Aquarium  on  a  satisfactory  operating  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  deficit  for  the  year  was  reduced  to  $21,825— a  figure 
substantially  less  than  that  of  previous  years.  It  should  be  added  that 
public  attendance,  on  a  paid  admission  basis,  is  increasing  steadily. 

Membership 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Society's  members  con- 
tinues to  be  encouraging.  Membership  has  reached  a  new  high  of 
4,316  individuals  with  annual  dues  totalling  $77,432. 

Finances 

Operating  income  from  invested  capital,  membership  dues  and 
other  miscellaneous  sources  amounted  to  $486,481.  In  addition,  the 
City  of  New  York  provided  $1,065,315  towards  the  operating  costs  of 
the  Zoological  Park.  Society  expenses,  paid  from  private  funds  of 
the  Society,  totalled  $505,474,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of  $18,993.  In  view 
of  the  general  rise  of  operating  costs  so  common  to  every  organization 
these  days,  it  is  a  matter  of  at  least  some  satisfaction  that  the  deficit 
was  held  to  that  amount.  It  is  obvious  that  the  capital  funds  of  the 
Society  must  be  substantially  increased  so  as  to  avoid  deficits  of  a 
magnitude  that  might  undermine  the  general  financial  strength  of  the 
Society. 

The  support  accorded  the  Society's  work  in  scientific  research  is 
especially  gratifying.  Grants  from  governmental  and  other  sources, 
together  with  pledges,  aggregated  $709,240,  a  substantial  increase 
over  previous  years.  The  principal  item  in  this  increase  is  the  support 
that  has  been  pledged  for  the  new  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  to 
be  built  at  the  Aquarium.  It  is  hoped  that  the  grant  from  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Research  Facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$623,500  to  meet  half  the  cost  of  the  proposed  laboratories  will  be 
confirmed  out  of  congressional  appropriations  to  be  made  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1963.  Among  the  pledges  is  one  in  the  amount 
of  $250,000,  to  be  used  to  match  the  funds  that  may  be  provided  by 
the  federal  government,  from  the  Health  Research  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Additional  pledges  of  $60,000  are  on  hand  for  this 
purpose  and  these,  together  with  an  allocation  from  the  General 
Development  Fund,  will  enable  the  Society  to  match  the  anticipated 
federal  grant.  A  highly  encouraging  grant  is  that  of  the  John  A.  Hart- 
ford Foundation,  Inc.,  in  the  amount  of  $266,400  for  the  advancement 
of  research  in  marine  biochemistry. 
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Other  funds  received,  through  legacies  and  gifts,  amount  to 
$143,000. 

Pension  and  Welfare  Costs 

A  Cultural  Institution  Retirement  System  was  announced  by  the 
Mayor  early  in  the  year.  This  program  is  designed  to  provide  pensions 
and  life  insurance  for  the  employees  of  the  cultural  institutions 
towards  which  the  City  contributes  operating  funds. 

The  Zoological  Society,  together  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Gardens,  have  pension  funds  and  insurance  plans  that  have 
been  established  with  great  effort  over  a  period  of  years.  Presently 
these  four  institutions  are  not  being  accepted  as  constituent  members 
of  the  newly  created  City  System.  In  contrast,  seven  other  organiza- 
tions listed  as  among  the  cultural  institutions  of  New  York  do  not 
have  such  established  pension  funds,  and,  according  to  present  ar- 
rangements, will  gain  the  benefits  that  it  is  anticipated  will  flow  from 
the  new  proposed  cultural  institution  retirement  system. 

This  situation  seems  distinctly  inequitable  and  is  one  we  believe 
must  be  corrected.  The  Society's  welfare  benefit  costs  have  increased 
from  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  its  annual  expenditures  in  1953, 
to  almost  one-fourth  of  such  expenditures  in  1962.  Consequently,  this 
considerable  portion  of  annual  income  is  being  diverted  from  the  So- 
ciety's urgently  needed  work  in  education  and  scientific  research. 

Tropical  Research  Department 

The  death  of  William  Beebe,  the  founder  of  this  Department,  oc- 
curred on  June  4, 1962.  It  marked  the  close  of  a  career  of  extraordinary 
accomplishment.  His  intimate  association  with  the  Society  extended 
over  a  period  of  63  years.  In  1949  he  selected  an  area  in  the  Arima 
Valley  of  Trinidad  as  the  ideal  location  for  the  Society's  permanent 
tropical  research  station.  His  judgment  has  been  fully  justified  and 
during  the  year,  as  in  previous  ones,  a  number  of  scientists  both  from 
this  country  and  abroad  took  advantage  of  the  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities available  at  what  is  now  known  as  "The  William  Beebe  Tropi- 
cal Research  Station."  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  research  center 
should  be  identified  with  Dr.  Beebe's  name.  He  had  originally  pur- 
chased the  property  with  his  own  funds  and  subsequently,  through 
a  loyal  and  generous  devotion  to  the  institution  he  served,  made  a  gift 
of  the  property  to  the  Society  in  whose  possession  it  now  lies. 

The  directorship  of  the  Department  has  been  assigned  to  Miss 
Jocelyn  Crane,  who  for  many  years  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  Department's  activities  and  has  accomplished  much  brilliant 
work  in  advancing  its  purposes. 
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Wildlife  Protection 

The  work  in  this  field  has  been  carried  forward  actively  with  espe- 
cial attention  being  paid  to  wildlife  protection  in  East  Africa.  All  in 
all,  the  situation  there  is  somewhat  improved.  The  steps  being  taken 
by  the  recently-independent  government  of  Tanganyika  for  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  National  Parks  in  that  country  are  of 
special  note  and  set  a  pattern  which,  one  can  hope,  will  become  more 
common  throughout  the  continent. 

The  Society's  work  in  Africa  has  been  purposefully  diversified: 

A  mission  was  sent  to  Africa  in  January,  the  costs  of  which  were 
met  by  the  African  Wildlife  Fund.  This  mission  was  headed  by  one 
of  the  Society's  members,  Mr.  Royal  Little,  and  also  included  Dr.  A. 
Starker  Leopold  of  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  D.  Reid  Weedon, 
an  officer  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  and  Messrs.  John  S.  McLaughlin 
and  Thomas  C.  Vint  of  the  National  Parks  Service.  The  resulting  re- 
port, prepared  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  dealing  with  the  desirability 
of  building  up  tourism  in  the  National  Parks  as  a  stimulus  for  wildlife 
conservation,  was  presented  to  the  Government  of  Tanganyika.  The 
Society  also  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  land  required 
for  the  new  National  Park,  Momella,  in  Tanganyika;  contributed  to 
the  costs  of  new  water  sources  for  wild  animals  in  Kenya  and  Tangan- 
yika; supported  research  studies  in  wildlife  ecology,  including  a  two- 
year  pledge  of  $7,500  towards  the  study  of  elephants  in  Uganda  now 
under  way  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Irven  Buss,  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Washington  State  University. 

Finally,  the  Society  has  devoted  particular  effort  to  the  creation  of 
educational  programs  in  order  to  encourage  understanding  among 
the  African  people  themselves  of  the  extraordinary  value  of  their 
wildlife  heritages.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  with  notable  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  William  Eddy. 

Contributions  to  the  African  Wildlife  Fund  during  the  year  totalled 
$49,653  and  expenditures  from  this  Fund,  combined  with  funds  from 
other  conservation  accounts  of  the  Society,  totalled  $51,176. 

The  Society  is  also  taking  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  large 
mammalian  predators  in  our  own  country,  such  as  grizzly  bear,  moun- 
tain lion  and  wolf.  Together  with  the  Boone  &  Crockett  Club,  we  are 
presently  financing  an  initial  survey  by  Dr.  Victor  Cahalane  of  the 
present  status  of  these  species  in  the  continental  United  States. 
This  report  will  be  available  in  the  coming  year  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
contribute  to  programs  for  the  long-term  protection  of  these  remark- 
able animals. 
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Trustees  and  Staff 

A  sad  loss  was  suffered  through  the  death  of  Eugene  Holman  who 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  November 
17,  1942. 

July  5,  1962,  was  a  historic  occasion  in  that  it  marked  the  termina- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  active  service  for  the  Society  by  Dr.  John  Tee-Van. 
His  career  was  in  many  respects  extraordinary,  commencing  as  a  boy 
at  the  age  of  14  as  a  helper  in  the  Bird  Department,  subsequently  25 
years  in  field  work  with  Dr.  William  Beebe,  culminating  with  more 
than  20  years  of  administrative  responsibility.  Upon  his  retirement 
Dr.  Tee-Van  was  General  Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park 
and  the  New  York  Aquarium.  He  is  now  devoting  his  time  to  the  colla- 
tion of  material  concerning  the  scientific  work  of  Dr.  Beebe. 

The  following  staff  appointments  were  made:  Walter  Lerchenfeld, 
Assistant  Comptroller,  commencing  June  19,  1962;  Peter  Ames,  As- 
sistant Curator  of  Birds,  commencing  September  1,  1962. 

#       <*  # 

The  present  time,  as  mentioned  above,  can  with  justification  be 
thought  of  as  a  turning  point  for  the  Society.  New  conceptions  and 
techniques  are  evolving  as  to  the  maintenance  of  wild  animals  in 
captivity.  These  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  contentment  and  welfare 
of  the  animals  themselves  but  also  with  the  values  of  zoos  and  public 
aquariums  as  places  of  beauty  and  good  taste,  and  as  centers  of 
education  in  the  wonders  of  nature  so  dynamically  evidenced  through 
animal  life. 

New  fields  of  research  are  revealing  themselves,  providing  virtually 
unexplored  possibilities  for  scientific  inquiry— such  as  the  notable 
program  in  marine  biochemistry  and  ecology  in  which  the  Societv 
is  now  becoming  actively  engaged,  or,  by  contrast,  the  studies  of 
evolutionary  processes  now  going  on  at  the  Tropical  Research  Station 
in  Trinidad  or,  in  turn,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  regarding 
animal  behavior  which,  among  other  consequences,  may  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  motivations  in  human  psychology. 

Finally,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  need  for  extensive  programs 
of  wildlife  protection  both  at  home  and  abroad,  since  the  crisis  is  be- 
coming more  acute  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  role  that  the  Societv 
must  play  in  helping  to  resolve  it. 

Meanwhile,  our  organization  is  at  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency,  eager 
for  the  accomplishments  that  are  bound  to  ensue  if  we  can  reach 
the  goal  of  our  Development  Fund  Campaign. 
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THE  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 
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THE    DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 


William  G.  Conway,  Director 

A cultural  institution  can  never  afford  to  become  static  and  the 
Zoological  Park  is  in  no  danger  of  doing  so.  While  its  continued 
value  depends  upon  success  in  satisfying  new  needs  for  knowledge  and 
recreation  and  in  keeping  abreast  of  new  standards  of  excellence,  its 
new  development  program,  outlined  in  last  year's  Annual  Report, 
promises  to  provide  vigorous  and  exciting  answers  to  future  Zoo  re- 
assessments. Educational  and  social  pressures  as  well  as  new  popula- 
tion "markets"  seem  to  have  culminated,  quite  suddenly,  in  a  demand 
climate  at  our  Zoo  which  may  not  have  been  equalled  since  its  open- 
ing 63  years  ago. 

The  increasing  expansion  of  city  as  opposed  to  rural  populations— 
in  particular  the  incredible  population  growth  in  the  New  York  area 
—presents  peculiar  obligations.  Generations  are  growing  up  without 
any  natural  contact  with  wild  creatures;  a  new  public  opinion  concern- 
ing wildlife  and  wild  environment  is  arising  unfettered  and  unguided 
by  fact  or  experience.  Except  at  the  Zoo,  the  opportunities  to  know 
or  even  become  interested  in  wild  creatures  are  largely  vicarious  ones 
for  many  city  dwellers.  The  opinions  of  these  people  will  shape  the 
future  of  wild  lands  and  wild  creatures. 

The  type  of  education  offered  by  the  Zoo  is  not  that  of  the  classroom. 
While  our  exhibits  support  the  departmentalized  presentations  of 
contemporary  wildlife  by  schools  and  colleges,  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  developing  concepts  of  the  whole— with  the  synthesis  of 
ideas.  Hence  we  plan  to  develop  more  zoogeographic  group  displays 
—Africa  and  South  America,  for  example.  We  are  building  or  planning 
exhibits  dealing  with  the  concept  of  habitat  and  niche,  such  as  the 
Aquatic  Birds  Building,  and  a  Nocturnal  House  that  is  not  restricted 
to  nocturnal  mammals  but  is  actually  a  "World  of  Darkness"  con- 
cerned with  dark-active  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

It  is,  after  all,  not  simply  the  amassing  of  a  thousand  species  of 
animals  which  makes  the  Zoological  Park  of  value,  but  the  way  this 
extraordinary  collection  is  interpreted  to  the  zoo  visitor.  This  inter- 
pretation distinguishes  a  good  zoological  park  from  a  menagerie,  a 
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circus  or  a  freak  show.  In  search  of  ways  to  expand  and  improve 
interpretations,  the  Zoological  Society  long  ago  established  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Every  year  this  Department  gives  hundreds  of 
lectures,  illustrated  with  live  animals,  to  thousands  of  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  A  special  course  is  given  to  New  York  City's 
school  teachers,  radio  and  television  appearances  are  regularly  sched- 
uled and  scores  of  guided  tours  are  given  at  the  Zoo.  Unfortunately, 
the  Education  Department  is  far  too  small  and  is  unable  to  realize 
one-twentieth  of  its  opportunity.  The  expansion  of  our  visual  educa- 
tion efforts,  the  opportunity  to  produce  regular  Zoo  television  pro- 
grams, the  daily  presentation  of  educational  lectures  and  regular 
guided  tours  are  superb  but  unrealized  Zoo  opportunities.  While  the 
fulfillment  of  most  of  these  interpretive  obligations  must  await  in- 
creased financial  support  and  new  installations,  two  recent  educational 
and  revenue-producing  facilities  have  proved  popular.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  keys  were  purchased  by  visitors  in  1962  for  the 
Talking  Labels  introduced  late  in  1961,  countless  additional  keys  were 
made  available  at  no  charge  to  school  groups  and  some  seventy 
thousand  Zoo-goers  took  educational  lecture  tours  on  the  Zoo's 
equipped-for-sound  "Tiger  Trains"  initiated  last  spring. 

Curatorial  efforts  at  interpretive  display  included  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  illustrative  educational  signs  and  the  development  of 
many  new  habitat  exhibits.  Displays  of  species  endangered  in  the  wild 
were  marked  with  special  "Endangered  Species"  labels  keyed  to  eye- 
catching "Dead  as  a  Dodo"  signs.  Curiously,  we  appear  to  be  the  first 
zoo  to  call  attention  to  vanishing  species.  Too  often,  perhaps,  we  call 
attention  to  the  wonders  of  wild  animal  ways  and  too  seldom  to  the 
contemporary  relationship  of  wild  animals  and  man. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  wild  species  now  seriously  diminished 
in  nature  are  the  largest,  the  most  interesting  or  the  most  spectacular 
forms.  As  a  matter  of  practicality,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  certain 
species  important  to  the  Zoo's  exhibits  are  fast  becoming  insurmount- 
able, so  that  in  point  of  conservation  and  exhibition  policy,  self -per- 
petuating breeding  herds  have  become  imperative.  In  the  past,  for 
example,  we  have  displayed  single  or  paired  representatives  of  as 
many  as  two  dozen  species  of  antelope.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  space  requirements  of  future  large  breeding  herds  will  prohibit 
the  exhibition  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  most  interesting  forms. 
While  these  large  groups  necessary  to  preserve  the  variety  of  avail- 
able genetic  characteristics  and  to  insure  the  vigor  of  future  stocks 
will  present  less  diversity,  large  breeding  groups  will  present  far  more 
active,  natural  displays  and  more  abundant  research  opportunities. 
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In  brief,  we  plan  to  show  fewer  kinds  of  animals,  show  those  we  have 
in  breeding  groups  and  show  them  better  and  more  interpretively. 

Some  zoos,  in  years  past,  jealously  retained  very  rare  single  animals 
to  enhance  their  collection's  prestige.  The  species  and  the  zoos  would 
have  been  better  served  by  grouping  such  rare  forms  in  a  single  in- 
stitution for  breeding  purposes.  In  this  spirit  a  number  of  single  rare 
animals  were  sent  to  breeding  herds  elsewhere  during  the  year  and 
space  was  released  for  the  expansion  of  our  own  breeding  herds. 
Careful  plans  have  been  laid  for  our  breeding  programs.  Diverse 
spectacular  species  have  been  chosen  and  the  purchase  of  specimens 
is  under  way.  Blesbok,  Gemsbok,  and  White-tailed  Gnu  are  antelopes 
already  acquired  for  this  program  in  1962. 

The  size  and  diversity  of  the  collections— 1,108  species,  2,813  speci- 
mens—are undiminished  despite  the  selection  involved  in  the  orien- 
tation of  the  collection  toward  more  meaningful  exhibits.  Breeding 
success  has  been  good;  the  births  of  a  Malayan  Mouse  Deer  fawn 
and  a  Masai  Giraffe  are  noteworthy.  A  number  of  births  and  hatch- 
ings occurred  in  the  Reptile  Department  and  the  breeding  program 
of  the  Bird  Department  resulted  in  a  deluge  of  some  1,600  eggs. 
Weekly  animal  management  meetings  have  been  developed  to  im- 
prove scientific  animal  care  procedures  and  communication.  They  are 
conducted  by  the  Director  and  the  Veterinarian. 

In  June  a  brief  "Report  on  the  Scientific  Work  of  the  Zoological 
Society"  was  published  as  an  insert  in  Animal  Kingdom.  We  are  sorely 
troubled  by  the  minor  role  the  Society's  basic  institution,  the  Zoo, 
with  its  unexcelled  research  opportunity,  plays  in  this  work.  The 
operational  demands  of  the  collections  leave  our  five  scientific  staff 
members  very  little  time  for  other  than  "practical"  research  and  obser- 
vational work.  It  is  hoped  that  a  Director  of  Research  can  be  added 
to  the  curatorial  staff  in  the  future. 

The  year's  animal  acquisitions  were  punctuated  by  three  outstand- 
ing events:  Dr.  Dowling's  expedition  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which 
though  primarily  a  scientific  investigation,  yielded  Galapagos  tor- 
toises and  land  and  marine  iguanas;  the  arrival  of  two  Square-lipped 
Rhinoceroses  from  Zululand;  and  the  arrival  of  four  Birds  of  Paradise. 
Three  losses  of  long-time  Zoo  residents,  known  to  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers,  marred  the  year.  They  were  "Teddy,"  a  South  American 
Tortoise  presented  to  us  in  1914  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
"Bessie,"  the  Indian  Rhinoceros  acquired  from  Frank  Buck  in  1923, 
and  "Sudana,"  our  9,600-pound  female  African  Elephant  which  came 
to  the  Zoo  in  1931. 

The  completion  of  so  many  Zoo  improvements  during  1962  is,  in 
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large  measure,  a  reflection  of  the  efficiency  of  our  Superintendent  of 
Operations  and  his  staff.  The  Animal  Nursery  in  the  Children's  Zoo, 
designed  by  Architects  Goldstone  &  Dearborn,  and  a  gift  from  private 
donors,  is  an  unusual  and  effective  building.  It  was  completed  by  out- 
side contractors  and  Zoo  forces  on  May  14  and  has  become  very 
popular.  Work  on  the  new  exhibit  building  for  Aquatic  Birds,  financed 
as  a  joint  City  and  Society  Capital  Budget  project,  began  in  August. 
The  building's  new  displays  will  be  striking,  even  experimental,  and 
renovation  of  the  entire  surrounding  system  of  outside  exhibits  in- 
cluding the  great  Flying  Cage  has  been  undertaken  by  our  own 
Maintenance  and  Construction  Department.  Under  the  City  Capital 
Budget  Program,  a  new  heating  system  was  installed  in  the  Lion 
House  and  our  own  forces  completed  an  interior  renovation  of  the 
Animal  Hospital  and  remodeled  the  Panda  Moat  for  the  exhibition  of 
Galapagos  animals.  The  planting  and  landscaping  program  was  in- 
creased in  size  and  scope. 

These  improvements  and  the  many  noted  in  the  Departmental  Re- 
ports are  gratifying;  the  promise  of  the  new  displays  planned  in  our 
great  Development  Program  is  especially  exciting,  yet  there  remains 
a  supporting  area  where  demands  cannot  be  long  denied.  The  Zoo's 
basic  electrical  and,  especially,  its  sewer  services  are  seriously  under- 
developed. Our  Service  Yard  with  its  construction  and  maintenance 
shops  has  become  increasingly  inadequate  in  some  areas  and  storage 
space  is  badly  needed.  Most  serious  is  our  woefully  inadequate  facility 
for  the  handling  and  storage  of  food  for  the  animal  collection.  The 
construction  of  a  modern  animal  commissary  comparable  to  those  in 
other  major  zoos  is  long  overdue. 

Sound  business  practices  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  and,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  operation  of  our  revenue-producing  facilities  have 
produced  good  income  for  Zoo  improvement  and  animal  purchase 
during  1962.  However,  major  improvements  to  the  "facilities"  them- 
selves, such  as  that  now  planned  for  the  Zoobar  Restaurant  ( where 
an  unsuccessful  operation  is  being  changed )  and  plans  for  other  high- 
priority  animal  quarters  promise  to  tie  up  facilities  earnings  for  some 
time.  The  inability  of  the  City  to  allow  us  to  fill  vacancies  during  the 
fall  has  made  our  work  force  less  responsive  to  need.  Reduced  work 
forces  must  concentrate  on  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and 
improvements  may  not  be  prosecuted— inevitably  maintenance  falters. 
Our  attempt  to  effect  new  and  relatively  maintenance-free  Zoo  im- 
provements depends  largely  on  admissions  and  facilities  income  and 
it  may  be  that  a  reconsideration  of  admissions  policy  is  indicated. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Personnel  Manager  John  McKew,  the 
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Zoological  Parks  labor  relations  have  been  uneventful  during  the 
year.  Formalization  and  revision  of  personnel  policy  have  proceeded 
smoothly  but,  in  particular,  improvements  in  hiring  procedures  and 
sources  promise  to  pay  long-term  benefits  to  Zoo  operation. 

The  contributions  and  achievements  of  department  heads  and  of  the 
members  of  our  scientific  staff  are  recorded,  in  some  measure,  by  our 
publications  and  reports— for  their  functions  are  relatively  circum- 
scribed. The  Zoo  contributions  of  Dr.  John  Tee-Van,  who  retired 
as  General  Director  on  July  5,  are  too  broad  and  even  too  numerous 
to  lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of  publication— except  to  note  that  the 
departmental  records  of  achievement  have  been  dependent  upon 
him.  Very  fortunately,  he  continues  to  work  in  the  Zoo  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Tropical  Research  and  continues  to  render  his  in- 
valuable advice. 

Zoological  Park  Combined  Census 
December  31,  1962 

Species  ir  Specimens 
Subspecies 

Mammals    204  588 

Birds    646  1,533 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles   258  692 

Totals    1,108  2,813 

Summary  of  Attendance 

Zoological  Park  Aquarium 
Month  1961  1962  1961  1962 

January   31,077  45,211  7,500  9,958 

February    49,177  46,720  7,870  13,578 

March   154,240  160,996  14,522  22,376 

April                                   664*  287,336  — *  34,392 

May    219,225  362,097  12,221  39,339 

June    380,048  316,985  40,392  49,404 

July   402,982  431,265  41,551  71,705 

August    357,752  388,613  43,864  69,582 

September    225,003  243,727  17,497  24,257 

October    168,573  166,685  15,301  19,098 

November    125,991  87,750  19,428  17,866 

December   35,121  53,611  J7,981  10,750 

2,149,853  2,590,996  228,127  382,305 

°The  Zoological  Park  and  the  Aquarium  were  closed  by  a  strike  between  April  2 
and  May  19,  1961. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  at  the  Zoological  Park  between  its 
opening  on  November  9,  1899,  and  December  31,  1962,  was 
136,842,533. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF  MAMMALS 


Joseph  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  Curator 
Grace  Davall,  Assistant  Curator 
Joseph  Ruf,  Head  Keeper 
Lee  S.  Crandall,  General  Curator  Emeritus 

The  increase  of  the  mammal  collection  in  1962  to  588  specimens 
of  204  species  is  largely  the  result  of  our  efforts  to  establish 
breeding  herds  of  representative  hoofed  animals. 

The  Collection 

The  Elephant  House,  with  its  few  but  long-lived  inhabitants, 
traditionally  shows  the  least  change  in  population  of  all  the  Depart- 
ment's installations,  but  1962  saw  the  deaths  of  two  old  inhabitants 
and  the  arrival  of  two  new  ones.  In  January,  Bessie,  our  Indian 
Rhinoceros,  purchased  from  Frank  Buck  in  1923,  was  found  unable 
to  rise  to  her  feet.  Bessie  had  been  declining  sporadically  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  since  diagnosis  of  her  trouble  was  impossible,  as  was 
any  thought  of  moving  her,  it  was  regretfully  decided  that  she  must 
be  destroyed.  Bessie,  estimated  to  have  been  three  years  old  on 
arrival,  had  lived  in  the  Zoological  Park  for  38  years  and  eight  months. 
In  August,  Sudana,  our  African  Bush  Elephant,  31  years  at  the  Park 
went  down  with  an  incurable  arthritis  and  had  to  be  euthanized. 

A  specially  made  crate  and  much  patience  enabled  us  to  move 
the  Black  Rhinoceros  to  a  long-unused  stall  and  yard  next  to  the 
Indian  Elephants,  freeing  his  old  stall  and  the  one  vacated  by  Bessie's 
death  for  a  pair  of  young  White  or  Square-lipped  Rhinoceroses.  These 
arrived  in  September  and  settled  readily  into  their  new  quarters. 

Maned  Wolves  have  never  been  exhibited  in  the  Park  before  and 
are  notoriously  difficult  to  keep  alive.  When  we  were  offered  a  pair 
of  immature  specimens  we  accepted  with  some  misgivings.  Upon 
arrival  the  animals  were  found  to  be  infected  with  a  variety  of  internal 
parasites,  but  treatment  has  reduced  the  infestation  markedly  and 
the  animals  have  grown  and  improved  in  appearance. 

Included  in  a  group  of  common  South  American  mammals  brought 
to  the  Park  by  a  dealer  for  examination  was  a  totally  unfamiliar  and 
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most  strikingly  colored  opossum.  None  of  the  usual  reference  works 
were  helpful  in  identifying  it  for,  as  it  turned  out,  the  only  two  known 
specimens  of  the  genus  and  species  were  collected  in  1950,  and 
described  a  year  later.  Already  this  first  known  living  specimen  of 
the  Black-shouldered  Opossum,  Caluromysiops  irrupta,  has  provided 
interesting  information  about  the  habits  of  the  species. 

A  number  of  specimens  came  to  us  as  gifts,  notably  a  pair  of  young 
Guanacos  from  Trustee  John  H.  Phipps.  Mr.  Rene  Honegger  of  the 
Zurich  Zoo,  Switzerland,  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  Garden  Dormice, 
and  a  pair  of  Japanese  Chipmunks  came  from  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoological  Gardens  in  Boston.  The  Highland  Park  Zoological  Gardens 
of  Pittsburgh  gave  us  a  male  Dybowski  Deer,  to  bring  new  blood 
into  our  herd. 

To  call  the  future  of  the  world's  large  mammals  uncertain  is  to  be 
optimistic.  In  the  hope  that  at  least  some  species  may  find  their  ulti- 
mate preservation  in  captivity,  as  did  the  Wisent  and  Pere  David's 
Deer,  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  is  endeavoring  to  build  up 
self -perpetuating  herds  of  certain  species.  The  choice  of  species  is  not 
always  an  easy  one  to  make,  and  we  have  tried  to  settle,  among  the 
antelopes  for  example,  upon  a  number  of  species  which  represent 
the  spectrum  of  variation  within  the  group.  The  first  animals  in  this 
program  have  arrived:  7  Blesbok,  a  pair  of  White-tailed  Gnu  (the 
female  in  advanced  pregnancy  at  the  year's  end),  and  a  trio  of 
Gemsbok.  A  male  and  two  young  female  Pere  David's  Deer  were 
purchased  from  the  Cleveland  Zoological  Society  to  bolster  our  herd. 

Breeding 

Of  the  82  mammals  born  during  the  year,  several  are  worthy  of 
note.  The  adult  Small  Malayan  Mouse  Deer  produced  her  third  off- 
spring of  the  year  in  November  and  appeared  to  be  pregnant  again 
at  the  year's  end.  The  reproductive  behavior  of  this  prolific  ungulate 
is  the  subject  of  a  continuing  study. 

The  small  herd  of  Thomson's  Gazelles  we  purchased  in  Septem- 
ber, 1961,  produced  four  young,  two  of  which  survived. 

A  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  Nyala  herd  has  been  of 
concern  to  us  in  recent  years.  A  study  of  records  kept  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  herd  in  1938  showed  no  significant  difference  in  the  mortal- 
ity picture  over  the  years,  indicating  no  new  factors  that  might  be 
involved.  Post-mortem  studies  by  the  Veterinarian  indicated  a  dietary 
problem,  and  treatment  of  newborn  Nyalas  has  been  instituted  along 
with  modifications  in  the  winter  management  of  the  herd.  It  is  too 
soon  to  see  definite  results  but  early  indications  are  hopeful. 
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Lion  cubs  in  a  zoo  are  no  novelty,  but  the  two  born  to  the  pair  of 
Lions  in  the  African  Plains  were  eagerly  awaited.  They  were  allowed 
onto  the  island  as  toddlers  and  under  parental  supervision  learned 
the  limits  of  their  enclosure  as  they  grew.  In  past  years,  half-grown 
cubs  placed  on  Lion  Island  often  sustained  injuries  when  they  jumped 
or  fell  into  the  moat. 

Physical  Improvements 

The  use  of  naturalistic  settings  in  the  Monkey  and  Small  Mammal 
Houses  was  expanded  during  the  year.  The  interior  Lion  House  cages, 
formerly  a  monotonous  cream  color,  have  been  repainted  in  various 
hues  that  show  the  large  cats  to  better  advantage.  To  provide  an  area 
where  newborn  Chinese  Water  Deer  could  find  seclusion  from  rutting 
Pere  David's  Deer,  an  addition  to  the  present  range  was  designed, 
for  early  spring  construction.  A  new  range  for  Wisent  was  designed 
and  approved  for  construction  in  the  woods  opposite  the  present 
Roosevelt's  Elk  exhibit. 

Meetings  were  held  with  architects  and  engineers  concerned  with 
design  of  the  World  of  Darkness,  Kadiak  Bear  Exhibit  and  African 
Forest  West  exhibit.  Plans  for  the  last  have  been  completed,  and 
those  for  the  first  two  projects  were  well  along  by  the  end  of  1962. 

Publications  (  Mr.  Davis  ) 

Red  Light  Pays  Dividends,  Animal  Kingdom.  LXV  ( 1 ) :  3-5. 
Family  Life  on  Lion  Island,  Animal  Kingdom.  LXV  (3) :  78-79 

Other  Activities 

Mr.  Davis  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mammalogists  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Projects  sometimes  begin  in  an  unexpected  wav.  Early  in  the  vear 
Mr.  Davis  fulfilled  a  long-standing  ambition  when  he  obtained  a 
tame  otter  (Lutra  annectens).  A  detailed  study  of  its  complex  vocal 
repertoire,  utilizing  a  tape  recorder,  is  in  progress.  When  the  basic 
vocabulary  of  the  first  species  has  been  established,  the  study  will  be 
enlarged  to  encompass  other  species  presentlv  in,  or  to  be  added  to, 
the  collection,  to  provide  a  comparative  picture  of  the  ethologv  of 
this  specialized  group  of  mammals.  A  studv  of  reproduction  and 
postnatal  development  in  the  Small  Malayan  Mouse  Deer,  begun  earlv 
in  the  year,  continues. 

In  past  years  identification  of  individual  members  of  the  herds  of 
ungulates  has  been  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible.  This  year 
a  program  of  identifying  all  newborn  and  newlv  arrived  animals  with 
inconspicuous  metal  ear  tags  was  inaugurated.  Eventuallv  all  herd 
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animals  will  be  identifiable,  and  will  provide  accurate  data  on  breed- 
ing, longevity  and  medical  history. 

Summary 

A  modest  increase  in  the  size  of  the  collection  again  reflects  im- 
proved management  and  an  effort  to  build  up  herd  animals  into  self- 
replenishing  units.  The  increase  is  partly  a  result  of  slight  additional 
space  available  to  the  animals  and  a  better  use  of  existing  facilities. 
A  system  for  identifying  individual  animals  in  herds  was  begun.  New 
color  schemes  and  natural  settings  in  existing  enclosures  has  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  several  exhibits.  Designs  for  three  new  major 
exhibits  are  completed  or  under  way. 

Forms  New  to  the  Collection,  Acquired  in  1962 

Black-shouldered  Opossum— Caluromysiops  irrupta  Sanborn 

Short-tailed  Shrew— Blarina  brevicauda  talpoides  ( Gapper ) 

Epaulet  Bat— Epomophorus  wahlbergi  ( Sundevall ) 

Dog-faced  Bat— Rousettus  aegyptiacus  Geoffroy 

Silky  Anteater— Cyclopes  didactylus  ida  Thomas 

Forest  Ground  Squirrel— Euxerus  erythropus  moestus  Thomas 

Side-striped  Squirrel— Funisciurus  leucostigma  leucostigma  ( Temminck ) 

Asiatic  Chipmunk— Tamias  sibiricus  lineatus  Siebold 

Hoary  Marmot— Marmota  caligata  ( Eschscholtz ) 

Maned  Wolf— Chrysocy on  brachyurus  (Illiger) 

Long-tailed  Weasel— Mustela  frenata  noveboracensis  ( Emmons ) 

Panama  River  Otter— Lutra  annectens  repanda  Goldman 

Square-lipped  Rhinoceros— Ceratotherium  simnm  simum  ( Burchell ) 
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Census  of  Mammals 


December  31,  1962 

Species  <Lr 

Orders  Subspecies  Specimens 


Marsupialia 

Kangaroos,  Phalangers,  Opossums,  etc. 

6 

9 

Insectivora 

Moles,  Shrews,  Hedgehogs,  etc  

2 

2 

Chiroptera 

Bats  

2 

4 

Primates 

Apes,  Monkeys,  Lemurs,  Marmosets, 

53 

103 

Edentata 

a           i»n        pi    »i        At  ■ 

4 

5 

Pholedota 

1 

1 

Rodentia 

Squirrels,  Beavers,  Mice,  Porcupines, 

etc  

30 

84 

Carnivora 

Bears,  Raccoons,  Cats,  Dogs,  Otters, 

etc  

44 

95 

PlNNIPEDIA 

4 

9 

TlJBULJDENTATA 

1 

1 

PROBOSCroEA 

2 

3 

Perissodactyla 

Horses,  Tapirs,  Rhinoceroses  

6 

9 

Artiodactyla 

Cattle,    Sheep,   Antelopes,  Camels, 
Giraffes,  Deer,  Swine,  Hippopota- 

49 

263 

Totals   

204 

588 

Summary:  Orders,  13;  Species  &  Subspecies,  204;  Specimens, 

588. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIRDS 


William  G.  Conway,  Curator 
Peter  L.  Ames,  Assistant  Curator 

(since  September  1,  1962) 
Grace  Davall,  Assistant  Curator 
Joseph  Bell,  Head  Keeper 
Lee  S.  Crandall,  General  Curator  Emeritus 

The  Society's  bird  collection  included  646  species  and  1,533 
specimens  on  December  31, 1962.  Twenty-three  orders  were  rep- 
resented. 

The  Collection 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  birds  were  added  to  the  collection 
during  1962,  only  126  by  purchase  and  more  than  seventy  through 
zoo  breeding. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  larger  breeding  groups  to  be 
maintained  as  self -replacing  exhibits  for  certain  families.  A  represen- 
tative systematic  collection  is  still  a  primary  aim  although  those  bird 
families  normally  exhibited  in  the  Main  Bird  House  must  be  gradually 
decreased  in  view  of  plans  for  replacing  this  building. 

Twenty-six  species  new  to  the  collection,  several  from  Edward  Mar- 
shall Boehm,  a  Patron  of  the  Society,  were  added.  The  most  outstand- 
ing of  Mr.  Boehm's  gifts  were  two  Yellow-billed  Chlorophonias,  a 
lovely  tanager  so  rare  that  its  curious  adult  plumage  had  never  been 
described.  A  Liberian  zoologist,  Mrs.  Dora  Weyer,  sent  a  specimen  of 
the  little  known  Akun  Eagle-Owl  to  us  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  sent  us  a  fine  pair  of  Lesser  Sandhill  Cranes.  Important  pur- 
chases included  several  birds  of  paradise,  from  a  Dutch  firm,  and  a 
magnificent  pair  of  Bearded  Vultures  or  Lammergeyers. 

No  botulism  occurred  in  the  waterfowl  exhibits  during  the  year, 
perhaps  because  of  the  exhibit  improvements  reported  last  year.  How- 
ever, no  major  outbreaks  occurred  in  local  free-flying  ducks  and  geese 
and  we  await  1963  with  no  great  feeling  of  confidence. 
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Abandonment  of  the  old  Aquatic  Bird  House  occasioned  the  re- 
moval of  our  two  Atlantic  Puffins  from  their  special  cooler.  Though 
showing  little  outward  evidence  of  distress,  both  birds  soon  died. 
They  had  completed  almost  five  years  in  the  collection— an  outstand- 
ing captive  record  for  their  species. 

A  Goffin's  Cockatoo  acquired  in  1932  was  stolen,  though  vandalism 
was  decidedly  reduced  through  the  efforts  of  an  improved  night 
watchmen's  force. 

Forms  New  to  the  Collection,  Acquired  in  1962 
African  Pigmy  Goose— Nettapus  auritus  (Boddaert) 
Blacksmith  Plover— Hoplopterus  armatus  (Burchell) 
Red-crested  Touraco— Tauraco  erythrolophus  ( Vieillot ) 
Little  Cuckoo— Fiaya  minuta  gracilis  ( Heine ) 
Akun  Eagle  Owl— Bubo  leucostictus  Hartlaub 

Tschudi's  White-throat— Leucippus  chionogaster  chionogaster  Tschudi 

D'Orbigny's  Quetzal— Pharomachrus  mocino  antisianus  ( d'Orbigny ) 

Natal  Pigmy  Kingfisher— Ispidina  picta  natalensis  ( A.  Smith ) 

Brown-hooded  Kingfisher— Halcyon  albiventris  orientalis  Peters 

Southern  Broad-billed  Roller— Eurystomus  glaucurus  pulcherrimus  Neumann 

Southern  Black-cheeked  Woodpecker— Centurus  pucherani  pucherani  (Malherbe) 

Sulphury  Flycatcher— Tyrannopsis  sulphurea  (Spix) 

Baird's  Flycatcher— Myiodynastes  bairdi  (Gambel) 

Capuchin  Babbler— Phyllanthus  atripennis  haynesi  (Sharpe) 

Little  Minivet— Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus  peregrinus  ( Linnaeus ) 

Blue-fronted  Redstart— Phoenicurus  frontalis  Vigors 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart— Rhya  corn  is  fuliginosus  fuliginosus  (Vigors) 

Straight-crested  Helmet  Shrike— Prionops  plumata  poliocephala  (Stanley) 

Waller's  Chestnut- winged  Starling— Onychognathus  walleri  (Shelley) 

Black-faced  Honey-eater— Meliphaga  virescens  sonora  ( Gould ) 

White-bearded  Honey-eater— Meliornis  novachollandiae  novaehollandiae 

( Latham ) 

Southern  Scarlet-chested  Sunbird— Chalcomitra  senegalensis  gutturalis  (Linnaeus) 
Yellow-billed  Chlorophonia— Chlorophonia  flavirostris  Sclater 
Small  Spotted  Calliste— Tangara  varia  (P.L.S.  Miiller) 
Gray  and  Gold  Calliste— Tangara  palmeri  Hellmayr 
Crimson  Finch— Rhodospingus  emeritus  ( Lesson ) 

The  Breeding  Program 

Nearly  100  species  of  birds  deposited  1,670  eggs— 432  more  than  in 
1961.  Spedes  reared  in  our  collection  for  the  first  time  included  the 
Crested  Wood  Partridge,  the  Scintillating  Copper  Pheasant,  Ringed 
Teal,  Red-billed  Pintail,  Tataupa  Tinamou  and  Zabele's  Red-legged 
Tinamou.  More  Laysan  Teal  were  reared  without  incident  and  our 
unusual  Killdeer  "colony"  entered  its  third  generation. 

Much  new  avicultural  information  was  gathered  and  plans  were 
laid  to  set  up  a  sorely  needed  bird-rearing  area  away  from  public 
view  behind  the  Ostrich  House. 
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Physical  Improvements 

Work  began  on  the  greatly  delayed  new  Aquatic  Birds  exhibit 
building  during  August.  This  display  is  demanding  much  of  the  Cur- 
ator's time  and  an  opening  is  planned  for  the  spring  of  1964.  The  new 
building  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  birds  and  habitat.  Exhibits 
specifications  were  prepared  for  a  proposed  "World  of  Birds"  building 
and  architectural  planning  began  in  October.  The  Bird  Department 
staff  also  participated  in  meetings  with  architects  and  engineers  con- 
cerning the  design  of  the  proposed  "World  of  Darkness." 

The  Ostrich  House  was  equipped  with  temporary  quarters  to  house 
flamingos  and  other  aquatic  birds  and  winter  cages  were  constructed 
for  birds  of  prey  in  the  Monkey  House  cellar.  Unused  greenhouses  at 
the  Farm-in-the-Zoo  were  adapted  as  bird  and  reptile  breeding  and 
winter  quarters.  The  Flying  Cage  was  repainted  and  regraded  pre- 
paratory to  the  installation  of  decorative  plantings  and  a  walk-through 
viewing  bridge  was  scheduled  for  1963.  The  "display  sign"  program 
was  enlarged  with  new  illustrative  signs  in  the  Penguin  and  Main  Bird 
Houses. 

Research 

The  Curator's  priority  responsibilities  as  Director  have  made  the 
initiation  of  new  research  impractical,  although  observational  work 
continues  to  be  recorded.  Practical  and  applied  research  continues 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  new  exhibition  and  care 
techniques. 

As  usual,  the  Department  cooperated  in  the  research  programs  of 
many  other  institutions. 

Publications  (Mr.  Conway) 

The  Weights  of  11  Living  Eagles  and  Vultures  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park.  The  Auk,  79  (2) :  274-275. 

A  Yellow-billed  Chlorophonia.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (2):  60-61. 

Two  Animal  Kingdom  articles,  concerning  hummingbirds  and  our  1960  fla- 
mingo expedition,  were  translated  into  German  and  published  in  Das  Tier. 

Other  Activities 

On  September  1,  Mr.  Peter  Ames  was  appointed  Assistant  Curator 
of  Birds.  Mr.  Ames  comes  to  us  from  Yale  University  where  he  is  a 
candidate  for  a  doctoral  degree. 

The  Curator  made  several  radio  and  television  appearances  and 
presented  a  paper  on  zoo  conservation  matters  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums.  The  As- 
sociation's President  appointed  Grace  Davall  to  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Constitution,  Advisory  Legislation  and  By-laws  Committee  and 
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Mr.  Conway  was  again  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Association's  Con- 
servation Committee  and  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Wild 
Animal  Propagation  Trust.  The  Trust  is  expected  to  devote  its  efforts 
to  the  best  utilization  and  propagation  of  captive  stocks  of  endangered 
species. 

Summary 

Construction  began  on  a  major  new  display  building  replacing  the 
1899  Aquatic  Bird  House.  The  collection  remains  large  and  repre- 
sentative, with  improving  breeding  results.  A  new  installation  is 
needed  for  rearing  young  birds. 

Further  new  displays  using  many  new  techniques  are  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Department's  Main  Bird  House  will 
soon  be  replaced  with  a  striking  new  building  to  be  called  "The 
World  of  Birds." 

Insufficient  staff  prevents  the  development  of  a  significant  depart- 
mental research  program. 

Census  of  Birds 
December  31,  1962 

Species  ir 

Orders  Subspecies  Specimens 


Sphenisciformes          Penguins   8  22 

Struthioniformes       Ostriches   1  1 

Casuarhformes           Cassowaries  and  Emus   2  2 

Tinamiformes             Tinamous    5  12 

Pelecaniformes          Pelicans,  Cormorants,  etc   7  8 

Ciconiiformes             Herons,  Ibises,  Storks,  etc   16  22 

Phoenicopteriformes  Flamingos   6  36 

Anseriformes  Swans,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Screamers  107  458 

Falconiformes           Vultures,  Hawks  and  Eagles   33  44 

Galliformes               Quail,  Pheasants,  etc   37  126 

Gruiformes  Hemipodes,  Cranes,  Trumpeters,  etc.  26  69 

Charadriiformes         Plovers,  Sandpipers,  Gulls,  etc   27  74 

Columriformes  Pigeons,  Doves  and  Sandgrouse  ...  25  60 

Psittaciformes           Parrots,  etc   19  27 

Cuculiformes             Touracos  and  Cuckoos   10  11 

Strigiformes               Owls    12  18 

Caprimulg  formes       Frogmouths,  Nighthawks,  etc   2  2 

Apodiformes                Hummingbirds   8  9 

Coliiformes                Mousebirds   1  1 

Trogoniformes            Trogons  and  Quetzals   3  8 

Coraciiformes             Kingfishers,  Hornbills,  etc   17  27 

Piciformes  Barbets,  Toucans  and  Woodpeckers  30  54 

Passeriformes             Perching  Birds   244  442 

Totals   646  1,533 


Summary:  Orders,  23;  Species  &  Subspecies,  646;  Specimens,  1,533. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  REPTILES 


Herndon  G.  Dowling,  Curator 
Stephen  Spencook,  Head  Keeper 

Our  attempts  to  provide  better  and  more  meaningful  displays 
and  more  adequate  housing  for  the  rare  and  valuable  animals 
under  our  care  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  animals 
maintained  by  the  Department.  However,  this  change  of  emphasis 
has  placed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  our  animals  in  public  view— 
the  place  where  they  really  count. 

The  Collection 

At  the  end  of  1962  the  collection  numbered  692  specimens  of  258 
species  and  subspecies.  It  is  exceeded  in  variety  only  by  the  collection 
of  the  San  Diego  Zoo  and  exceeded  in  our  own  history  only  by  last 
year's  count  of  269  kinds  of  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

A  part  of  the  reduction  in  numbers  was  due  to  our  donation  of 
several  specimens  that  had  only  remote  possibility  of  exhibition  to 
other  institutions  where  it  was  felt  they  might  be  of  more  value.  Some 
of  these  were  specimens  that  were  collected  in  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
others  were  small  or  undistinguished  individuals  with  little  public 
appeal.  Some  such  specimens  had  been  maintained  "behind  the 
scenes"  of  the  Reptile  House  for  as  long  as  five  years  without  having 
been  placed  on  exhibition.  Thus,  while  they  added  to  the  species  list, 
and  while  some  were  of  considerable  interest  for  reasons  of  rarity, 
they  did  not  improve  the  exhibition.  A  rather  large  collection  is  still 
maintained  behind  the  scenes,  but  all  are  there  for  some  purpose 
other  than  the  mere  maintenance  of  numbers. 

Of  the  859  specimens  that  came  into  the  Department  during  the 
year,  most  (477)  were  donated,  230  were  purchased,  101  were  col- 
lected by  the  Curator,  26  were  obtained  by  exchange,  and  25  were 
born  or  hatched  into  the  collection. 

Besides  the  gifts  from  our  own  Aquarium  and  Tropical  Research 
Station,  the  Department  received  specimens  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Affairs  of  New  Zealand,  the  Crandon  Park  Zoo  of  Miami, 
the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  of  Boston,  the  New  England  Aquarium  of 
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Boston  and  the  Rye  (New  York)  Nature  Center.  Members  and 
friends  of  the  Zoological  Society  who  donated  specimens  include 
Mr.  Kenneth  Babrowsky,  Mr.  John  Dunston,  Mr.  Robert  Hellman 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Tawney. 

In  turn,  specimens  were  sent  out  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  the  Buffalo  Zoo,  the  Fresno 
Zoo,  Lafayette  College  (Easton,  Pennsylvania)  the  Mestni  Aquarium 
(Maribor,  Yugoslavia),  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  the  Staten  Island  Zoo 
and  the  Zurich  (Switzerland)  Zoo. 

Our  attempts  to  set  up  breeding  colonies  of  rare  and  threatened 
animals  continues.  In  line  with  this  two  female  Radiated  Tortoises 
(Geochelone  radiata)  were  purchased  and  added  to  our  existing  trio; 
a  mate  was  found  and  collected  for  our  Duncan  Saddleback  Tortoise 
(Geochelone  elephantopus  ephippium)  that  has  been  in  the  collection 
since  1928;  a  female  Chinese  Alligator  (Alligator  sinensis)  was  pur- 
chased and  added  to  our  previous  pair. 

Several  serious  and  unexpected  losses  were  suffered  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year.  "Teddy,"  the  South  American  Tortoise  (Geo- 
chelone denticulata)  that  had  come  to  the  collection  in  1914,  drowned 
in  the  moat  of  a  new  enclosure.  The  Tuatara  (Sphenodon  punctatum), 
obtained  by  courtesy  of  the  New  Zealand  government  in  1957,  died, 
possibly  from  lead-poisoning.  Our  old  ( 1952 )  Broad-nosed  Crocodile 
(Osteolaemus  tetraspis)  was  killed  by  one  of  its  companions,  as  was 
one  of  our  Indian  Gavials  (Gavialis  gangeticus). 

Most  of  our  specimens  date  from  the  renovation  of  the  Reptile 
House  exhibits  in  1954  or  later  and  our  number  of  ten-year  longivity 
records  is  still  small.  The  following  list  of  animals  still  living  in  the 
collection  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  few  animals  that  were  obtained 
before  that  date. 


Current  Longevity  Records— 1962 

Species  Arrived  in  Park 

Duncan  Saddleback  Tortoise  Geochelone  elephantopus  ephippium 

(Guenth.?r)    1928 

Nile  Crocodile  Crocodylus  niloticus  Laurenti   1941 

Indian  Gavial  Gavialis  gangeticus  ( Gmelin )   1946 

American  Alligator  Alligat or  mississipiensis  (Daudin)    1950 

South  American  Mud  Turtle  Kinosternon  scorpioides  (Linnaeus)  .  .  1950 

Reticulated  Python  Python  reticulatus  (  Schneider)   1951 

Indian  Rock  Python  Python  molurus  (Linnaeus)   1951 

African  Rock  Python  Python  sebae  ( Gmelin )    1952 

King  Cobra  Ophiophagus  hannah  (Cantor)   1953 
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Physical  Improvements 

A  large  behind-the-scenes  area,  including  the  office  of  the  Head 
Keeper,  the  Mouse  Room  and  the  food  preparation  room,  was  reno- 
vated by  repainting,  floor  tile  and  new  fluorescent  lighting.  A  com- 
mercial compressor-type  air  conditioner  has  replaced  the  overloaded 
window  unit  that  cooled  montane  and  nocturnal  reptiles  and  is  also 
used  to  control  the  temperature  in  the  local  exhibit  section. 

Two  new  areas  were  added  to  the  Reptile  Department.  The  old 
Panda  Moat  area  was  renovated  to  provide  a  summer  Galapagos 
Exhibit  and  one  of  the  greenhouses  on  the  Farm  was  renovated  to 
provide,  in  part,  adequate  winter  quarters  for  the  Galapagos  Tor- 
toises and  land  iguanas. 

Research 

A  planned  month's  trip  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  600  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador,  was  unexpectedly  extended  to  two  months  when 
the  mail  boat,  upon  which  we  depended  for  transportation,  went  into 
dry-dock.  This  "bonus"  time  in  the  islands  was  spent  in  more  extended 
research  on  the  life  history  and  environmental  requirements  of  the 
Marine  Iguana  (Amblyrhynchus  cristatus),  which  was  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  and  further  observations  on  the  status  of  the 
native  animals  of  the  islands.  Curator  Dowling  was  accompanied  by 
Robert  S.  Chase,  Jr.,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and 
David  S.  Boyer,  National  Geographic  Society.  Rene  Honegger,  Zurich 
Zoo,  was  able  to  join  the  expedition  through  the  generosity  of  two  of 
our  Members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Tawney. 

Other  research  activities  proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace  due  to  limita- 
tion of  the  Curator's  time  by  other  duties  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
other  professional  staff  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  research  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  large  and  varied  collection.  Curator  Dowling 
maintained  his  interest  in  ratsnake  relationships  and  snake  taxonomy 
(supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation)  and  in  brooding 
pythons  and  the  food  and  temperature  requirements  of  other  reptiles. 
However,  little  time  was  available  for  such  studies. 

Publications  (Dr.  Dowling) 

Snakes.  American  People's  Encyclopedia  Yearbook  for  1961. 
Some  Like  It  Hot-Some  Like  It  Cold.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (2):  41-47. 
Wie  alt  und  wie  lang  konnen  Riesenschlangen  werden?  Das  Tier,  No.  6:  16-17 
( Translation  from  Animal  Kingdom,  LXIV  (6) ) . 

World's  End  Revisited.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (5):  130-142. 
The  Marine  Iguanas.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (6):  169-174. 

Other  Activities 

Curator  Dowling  attended  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  American 
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Association  of  Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums  in  Btimingham  and 
the  (First)  International  Conference  on  Taxonomic  Biochemistry  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Herpe- 
tologists  League  and  presented  a  paper  on  "Galapagos  Reptiles"  be- 
fore that  group,  which  met  in  conjunction  with  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

He  presented  a  film  on  "The  Galapagos  Today"  before  the  Men- 
delian  Society  of  Manhattan  College  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  lectured  on  "Zoogeography  and  Evolution"  to  a 
class  of  biology  teachers  at  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  and 
talked  on  "Snakes  and  Snakebite"  before  the  Adventurers  Club  of 
New  York. 

Species  New  to  the  Collection  Acquired  in  1962 

Albemarle  Saddleback  Tortoise,  Geochelone  elephantopus  becki  (Rothschild) 
Big-headed  Turtle,  Platystemon  megacephalum  Gray 
Preto  Sideneck  Turtle,  Podocnemis  cayennensis  ( Schweigger ) 
Madagascar!  False  Hognose  Snake,  Leioheterodon  madagascariensis 

( Dumeril  &  Bibron ) 
Rufous  Beaked  Snake,  Rhamphiophis  oxyrhijnchus  (Reinhardt) 
Madagascan  Boa,  Sanzinia  madagascariensis  (Dumeril  &  Bibron) 
Kufa,  Trimeresurus  okinavensis  Boulenger 

Summary 

Improvements  in  maintenance  facilities  and  procedures  together 
with  a  change  of  emphasis  in  exhibition  resulted  in  a  somewhat  lower 
species  count  but  better  care  and  exhibits.  The  new  Galapagos  area 
added  a  major,  though  summer-limited,  exhibition  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Greenhouse  area  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  winter  care 
of  our  large  tortoises  and  the  air-conditioned  areas  allow  the  main- 
tenance of  otherwise  difficult  species.  However,  temperature  control 
in  the  remainder  of  the  uninsulated  Reptile  House  is  virtually  non- 
existent. 
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Census  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles 


Species  6- 


Orders  Amphibia  Subspecies  Specimens 

Caudata  Salamanders    12  34 

Salientia  Frogs  and  Toads   23  50 

Reptilia 

Testudines  Turtles   72  169 

Crocodylia  Alligators  and  Crocodiles   15  45 

Squamata 

Sauria  Lizards    24  59 

Serpentes  Snakes   112  209 

Various  Orders         Research  Specimens  and  surplus  ....   126 

Totals    258  692 


Summary:  Orders,  5;  Species,  258;  Specimens,  692. 
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ANIMAL  HOSPITAL 


Charles  P.  Gandal,  Veterinarian 

Renovation  of  the  Animal  Hospital  in  1962,  with  a  rearrangement 
of  rooms,  greatly  reduced  the  flow  of  traffic  and  permitted 
separation  of  treatment  and  surgery  areas.  Walls  of  the  Hospital 
were  partially  tiled  and  numerous  pipes,  radiators,  sliding  doors  and 
other  dust-catchers  were  removed.  A  200-miHiamp  X-ray  machine 
replaced  outmoded  19-year-old  equipment. 

Cases  of  Especial  Interest 

The  Zoological  Park's  outstanding  herd  of  Nyala  antelopes  regu- 
larly produces  young,  but  there  has  been  a  relatively  high  mortality 
among  newborn  and  immature  animals.  We  have  now  discovered  that 
they  were  suffering  from  white  muscle  disease  which  is  related  to 
both  Vitamin  E  and  selenium  deficiencies;  the  same  disease  entity 
was  diagnosed  in  one  of  the  kangaroos  and  in  a  Sable  Antelope. 
The  treatment  has  consisted  of  feeding  timothy  hay  instead  of  alfalfa, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  high-quality  legume  hay  may  have  in- 
sufficient amounts  of  selenium,  which  is  inactivated  by  the  high 
fertilizer  requirements  of  alfalfa.  In  addition,  all  newborn  Nyala 
were  given  selenium  injections  within  a  week  following  birth  and  no 
further  mortality  was  observed. 

Numerous  orthopedic  procedures  are  worthy  of  comment.  Fifteen 
fractures  of  the  long  bones  in  birds  were  treated,  including  a  frac- 
tured radius  in  a  flamingo,  a  mandibular  fracture  in  a  Manchurian 
Crane  that  was  splinted  using  semi-rigid  plastic  tubing,  a  fracture 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  in  a  white  Ibis  and  bilateral  fractures  of 
the  tibia  in  a  Monkey-eating  Eagle.  The  latter's  fractures  were  treated 
by  simpk  pressure  bandages  after  the  bird  was  anesthetized  and  the 
bones  aligned.  It  was  held  in  a  sling  for  eight  weeks  during  which 
time  it  was  hand  fed  by  its  Keeper  and  eventually  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

Orthopedic  procedures  on  mammals  included  the  amputation  of  a 
gangrenous  leg  of  a  Chevrotain  to  save  her  for  future  breeding  use, 
and  the  successful  intramedullary  pinning  of  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  tuber  calcis  in  a  male  Cheetah. 
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A  bilateral  coxofemoral  luxation  sustained  by  our  baby  Okapi  was 
quite  severe  and  resulted  in  ruptured  joint  capsules.  With  the  aid  of 
an  experienced  veterinary  orthopedic  surgeon,  Dr.  Robert  Clark, 
operative  procedures  were  initiated  to  correct  this  condition.  Un- 
fortunately, though  the  operation  had  progressed  quite  well,  the 
patient  suddenly  aspirated  stomach  fluid  into  the  lungs,  and  in  spite 
of  our  best  efforts  at  resuscitation  we  were  not  able  to  revive  it. 

Other  interesting  operative  procedures  included  removal  of  a 
squamous  cell  carcinoma  from  the  peri-anal  region  of  a  King  Cobra 
and  suturing  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  Axis  Deer  that  had  run  into  a 
fence  and  severed  over  one  half  of  the  attachment  of  the  lower  lip. 

We  continue  to  use  promazine  hydrochloride  as  a  tranquilizer  to 
good  effect  both  in  the  shipment  of  animals  and  for  quieting  nervous 
animals.  When  we  were  required  to  spray  two  newly-arrived  White 
Rhinoceroses,  because  of  a  possible  tick  infestation,  they  were  put 
on  tranquilizers  for  three  days  prior  to  the  spraying  and  we  had 
little  difficulty  when  we  actually  did  the  spraying— which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case  without  the  tranquilizers.  Tranquilizers 
were  also  used  on  newly  arrived  Gemsbok  and  White-bearded  Gnu 
to  help  them  settle  down. 

Tranquilizers  proved  their  value  when  a  Giraffe  and  a  Camel  both 
refused  to  nurse  their  young  following  parturition.  Neither  of  these 
mothers  had  ever  nursed  and  reared  a  baby,  their  udders  were  quite 
tender  and  painful  and  they  were  obviously  ill  at  ease.  Both  were 
given  large  daily  doses  of  promazine  and  a  diuretic,  chlorothiazide, 
and  after  28  to  36  hours  they  settled  down  and  were  relieved  suffi- 
ciently by  the  medication  to  accept  their  offspring  and  nurse  them  in 
a  normal  manner.  Each  reared  her  baby  with  no  further  problems. 
Wild  animals  rarely  accept  offspring  that  they  have  abandoned  and 
our  success  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  other  zoos. 

We  continue  to  make  excellent  use  of  the  injection  gun  apparatus, 
utilizing  it  on  numerous  patients  ranging  from  our  female  Tiger 
"Dacca"  who  was  immobilized  to  facilitate  cutting  her  ingrown  toe 
nails,  to  its  multiple  use  in  our  male  Elk  who  had  sustained  a  severe 
subcutaneous  bacterial  infection  which  necessitated  continued  drain- 
age and  treatment. 

The  baby  Orang-utans  that  had  been  quarantined  in  the  Hospital 
since  October  of  1961  were  released  March  18  to  the  Great  Apes 
House  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  one  of 
them  showed  a  recurrence  of  the  balantidia  infection  that  had 
bothered  them  on  their  arrival  and  two  months  of  intensive  treatment 
with  o\\  tetracycline  and  carbarsone  was  necessary  to  effect  a  cure. 
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Several  deaths  must  be  noted,  including  that  of  the  African  Ele- 
phant "Sudana"  who  was  suffering  from  chronic  arthritis  and  finally 
became  moribund  and  was  euthanized.  Our  aged  Indian  Rhinoceros 
succumbed  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  an  extensive  bile  duct 
carcinoma.  One  of  the  great  favorites  of  the  Zoo  and  especially  of 
the  children  that  frequented  the  Riding  Track  was  the  Dromedary 
"Tracy"  who  died  in  her  sleep  after  having  been  retired  from  active 
use  at  the  start  of  this  season. 

Preventive  Medicine 

Preventive  medicine  procedures  followed  quite  closely  those  of 
previous  years,  with  quarantine  of  newly-acquired  specimens,  tuber- 
culosis testing  of  21  mammals  and  birds,  psittacosis  testing  of  three 
birds  and  the  vaccination  of  24  mammals  against  panleukopenia 
and/or  canine  distemper  and  canine  hepatitis. 

As  routine  checks  and  also  to  forestall  any  possibility  of  parasite 
build-up,  418  stool  samples  were  examined  in  the  Hospital  Labora- 
tory. A  total  of  127  mammals,  42  birds  and  14  reptiles  received 
vermifuge  treatments  during  the  year.  We  investigated  the  uses  of 
a  new  vermifuge,  thiabendazol,  and  found  that  it  was  quite  efficacious 
in  some  of  our  ruminants,  especially  those  that  did  not  seem  to  respond 
to  the  use  of  phenathiazine  which  has  been  so  effective  throughout 
the  years. 

Research 

Our  research  activities  are  essentially  limited  to  clinical  investiga- 
tions but  the  Hospital  supplied  numerous  specimens  and  materials 
to  investigators  with  basic  research  facilities.  Throughout  the  year 
267  specimens  were  sent  to  20  cooperating  investigators  in  12  in- 
stitutions. 

Other  Activities 

Dr.  Gandal  served  on  the  Public  Relations  and  Program  Com 
mittees  of  the  Westchester  County  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
In  addition,  he  spent  five  days  filming  the  initial  program  for  the 
new  "Discovery"  series  on  ABC  which  featured  our  Zoo  veterinary 
service.  He  also  appeared  on  the  television  program  "Play  Your 
Hunch"  and  addressed  the  Pleasantville  Rotary  Club  on  "The  New 
York  Zoological  Society  and  its  Veterinary  Service."  The  New  Jersey 
Veterinary  Association  visited  the  Zoo  as  a  group  on  September  19 
and  was  given  a  tour  and  lecture  regarding  the  Zoo  and  its  veterinary 
service. 
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Papers  Presented  (Dr.  Gandal) 

"Surgery  of  Subcutaneous  Tumors  in  Parakeets."  New  York  State  Annual 
Veterinary  Conference,  September  19,  1962. 

Seminar  on  "Treatment  of  Unusual  Pet  Animals  and  the  Practice  of  Veterin- 
ary Medicine  in  a  Zoological  Park."  University  of  Pennsylvania,  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine. 

"Veterinary  Practice  at  a  Zoological  Park."  Westchester  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

"Veterinary  Service  for  Unusual  Pets."  Mid-Hudson  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

First  Aid 

The  First  Aid  facilities  have  now  been  moved  to  the  First  Aid 
building  just  outside  of  the  Hospital  on  a  year  round  basis.  The 
building  has  its  own  heat  supply  and  a  two-way  intercom  system 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  first  aid  patients  to  enter  the  Hospital 
itself. 

There  were  1,154  cases  requiring  first  aid,  of  which  487  involved 
employees  and  667  visitors.  Seventeen  members  of  the  Zoological 
Park  Blood  Bank  donated  blood  and  13  pints  were  distributed  among 
6  recipients. 

Statistics 

The  Hospital  Laboratory  handled  418  laboratory  specimens  in- 
volving a  variety  of  procedures,  including  antibiotic  sensitivity 
testing,  stool  examinations  for  parasites,  bacteriological  and  mycologi- 
cal  cultures  and  blood  counts. 

Birds  hospitalized  numbered  9  for  183  days  and  mammals  50  for 
2,097  days.  Outpatient  treatments  included  412  mammals,  159  birds 
and  51  reptiles. 

In  the  mortality  tables  that  follow,  "Total  in  Collection"  is  arrived 
at  by  adding  to  the  census  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  animals 
acquired  by  purchase,  exchange,  gift  or  born  alive.  Animals  disposed 
of  alive  by  sale  or  exchange  during  the  year  are  not  deducted.  No 
acclimatization  period  following  birth  or  arrival  is  allowed. 
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Mortality  Table 


Mammals 


Total  in  Collection 

Year 

Throughout  the  Year 

Died 

Mortalitu  Percentage 

1962 

808 

202 

25.00 

1961 

724 

128 

17.68 

1960 

737 

122 

16.55 

1959 

718 

106 

14.76 

1958 

545 

117 

21.46 

Totals 

3532 

675 

Average  mortality  for  past  5  years  

 19.11 

Average  mortality  for  past  20  years  

 17.35 

Birds 

Total  in  Collection 

lear 

Throughout  the  Year 

Died 

Mortality  Percentage 

1962 

1890 

385 

20.36 

1961 

2339 

437 

18.68 

1960 

2119 

273 

12.88 

1959 

2051 

343 

16.72 

1958 

1713 

348 

20.31 

Totals 

10117 

1786 

Average  mortality  for  past  5  years  17.65 

Average  mortality  for  past  20  years  16.23 
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CONSTRUCTION    AND  MAINTENANCE 


Charles  B.  Driscoll,  Superintendent  of  Operations 
George  Russell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Construction 
Louis  Sanders,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Maintenance 

In  a  tightly  packed  Zoo,  demolition  of  an  animal  building  has 
wide  repercussions.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Aquatic  Bird 
House  demolition  started  on  August  3.  As  a  preliminary,  quarters 
had  to  be  found— for  the  most  part  created— for  the  birds  in  the  Ostrich 
House,  Monkey  House  basement  and  one  of  the  unused  greenhouses 
at  the  Farm-in-the-Zoo.  Construction  of  the  new  Aquatic  Bird  House 
was  well  under  way,  as  a  Capital  Budget  project  with  an  outside 
contract,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  other  sizeable  jobs  was  completion  of  the  Animal  Nursery 
in  May,  under  contract  but  with  sewer  and  electrical  services  installed 
by  our  own  staff;  almost  complete  remaking  of  the  interior  of  the 
Animal  Hospital,  and  adaptation  of  the  old  Panda  Moat  for  the, 
exhibition  of  Galapagos  animals.  One  Capital  Budget  project  de- 
signed and  supervised  by  the  Park  Department  was  the  installation  of 
a  three-zone  hot  water  heating  system  in  the  Lion  House. 

In  addition  to  some  2,000  work  orders,  typical  jobs  were  creation 
of  a  file  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Heads  &  Horns  Museum  ( to  make 
storage  space  available  in  the  Administration  Building  basement), 
preparation  of  a  photographic  studio  in  the  Service  Yard,  building  a 
souvenir  stand  for  Baird  Court,  putting  together  nine  "New  Ideas" 
signs  and  assorted  parking  field  and  educational  signs,  putting  down 
about  2,000  square  yards  of  paving  and  more  than  1,200  feet  of 
fencing  around  the  Elephant  House  and  the  Children's  Zoo,  providing 
an  attractive  "snack  room"  for  clerical  employees  in  the  Administration 
Building  and  new  locker  quarters  for  Maintenance  employees  and 
putting  a  new  air-conditioning  unit  in  the  Reptile  House. 

To  speed  the  work,  seven  new  motor  vehicles  were  acquired:  three 
pick-ups  for  shop  use,  two  dump  trucks,  one  rack  truck  for  Mainten- 
ance and  a  four-wheel-drive  "Scout"  for  the  Security  force. 

Increased  vandalism  caused  us  to  reorganize  the  night  fireman- 
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watchman  force,  and  to  assign  three  uniformed  Special  Officers  to 
patrol  the  Park  at  night.  We  are  not  as  fully  staffed  as  is  desirable, 
but  the  Security  force  is  effective;  28  vandals  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  42  years  were  captured. 

Over  the  past  22  years,  11  American  elms  out  of  46  on  Baird  Court 
have  been  lost  because  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  Old  stumps  have 
now  been  removed  and  planting  pockets  prepared  for  seven  pin  oaks 
and  four  thornless  honey  locusts.  The  north  end  of  Baird  Court  was 
relandscaped  with  mixed  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs  and  the  ap- 
proach from  Fountain  Circle  was  made  gay  with  petunias,  cannas, 
begonias,  caladiums  and  spring-flowering  bulbs.  Some  250  mountain 
laurels  and  leucothoes  were  set  out  along  Elephant  House  walk. 

On  November  28  William  Allen  retired  after  22  years  as  a  compe- 
tent and  hard-working  supervisor  of  the  Maintenance  Department. 
Park  Foreman  Louis  Sanders  was  promoted  to  succeed  him. 


FACILITIES  DEPARTMENT 

Edward  Kearney,  Manager 
Edward  Quinn,  Assistant  Manager 

Previous  records  for  sales  of  refreshments  and  souvenirs  were 
exceeded  in  1962.  One  element  was  certainly  the  modernized 
novelty  gift  shop  on  Baird  Court;  in  addition  to  unusual  gifts,  post- 
cards, film  and  publications,  it  sold  22,000  balloons  during  the  short 
summer  season. 

A  new  type  of  refreshment  trailer  was  tested  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Lion  House  and  sales  improved  considerably.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
same  building  an  automatic  soft  drink  dispenser  was  tested  and 
proved  to  be  so  efficient  that  similar  machines  will  be  installed  in  all 
refreshment  stands.  Bottled  drinks  will  eventually  be  eliminated. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OPERATIONS 
AND  SERVICES 

Children's  Zoo.  The  Animal  Nursery,  first  major  addition  to  the 
Children's  Zoo  since  it  was  opened  in  1941,  has  greatly  increased  the 
popularity  of  this  installation.  Admissions  in  1962  to  the  Children's 
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Zoo  were  307,563,  representing  over  14%  of  the  general  Zoo  attendance 
for  the  period  of  its  operation  from  mid-April  to  mid-November. 

Tiger  Trains.  Four  regular  tractor  trains  were  equipped  with 
loudspeakers  and  put  into  service  for  lecture  tours  of  the  Zoo.  More 
than  70,000  visitors  made  the  tour  in  the  first  summer  of  operation. 

Farm-in-the-Zoo.  Attendance  of  108,626,  including  92,189  paying 
visitors,  was  the  second  highest  since  the  Farm  was  opened. 

Riding  Track.  A  record  gross  income  was  produced  from  336,770 
rides,  but  because  of  increased  overhead  costs  the  net  income  was 
not  as  great  as  in  1961. 
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THE  DIRECTORS  REPORT 


Christopher  W.  Coates,  Director 

Cash  operations  for  the  year  came  quite  close  to  covering  oper- 
ating expenses.  We  have  not  done  this  since  opening  year,  1957, 
at  which  time  we  did  not  have  to  finance  the  relatively  poor  months  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  favorable  situation  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  widely  publicized  new  attractions,  of  which  two  of  major  impor- 
tance were  added  in  1962,  and  to  the  increased  awareness  of  the 
Aquarium  and  its  location  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  most  significant  addition  this  year  was  Polar  Bay,  which  is 
probably  the  best  facility  of  its  kind,  and  which  was  initiated  by  a 
gift  from  Bernard  and  Alva  Gimbel.  Polar  Bay,  with  extensive  haul-out 
areas,  is  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  walruses  and  similar  large 
pinnipeds  from  cold  to  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  and  it  is  large  and 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  animals  which  do  not  leave  the  water, 
such  as  the  smaller  cetaceans.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  Polar 
Bay  should  replace  the  proposed  Whale  Stadium  which  would  be  an 
even  larger  tank  and  employ  quite  different  techniques.  Polar  Bay  is 
actually  a  complex  of  five  units:  a  main  tank  of  70  by  40  feet  and  8 
feet  6  inches  deep;  a  subsidiary  tank  30  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  6 
inches  deep;  an  off -exhibition  isolation  tank  for  the  treatment  of  sick 
animals  and  habilitation  of  new  acquisitions;  an  underwater  viewing 
chamber  with  86-square-foot  windows,  and  a  filtration  unit.  The 
approach  of  a  "complex"  rather  than  a  single  tank  gives  great  versa- 
tility to  our  operation  and  certainly  is  a  benefit  to  the  health  of  animals 
as  difficult  to  maintain  as  marine  mammals. 

The  Bathysphere,  made  famous  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Beebe  and 
W.  Otis  Barton,  became  part  of  the  second  major  exhibit  opened  this 
year.  This  exhibit  was  designed  both  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Beebe  and 
to  show  some  early  methods  of  deep-sea  exploration,  of  which  Beebe 
and  Barton  were  pioneers.  As  a  part  of  the  exhibit,  models  of  deep 
sea  creatures  first  seen  alive  from  the  Bathysphere  are  shown  under 
"black"  light.  There  are  also  a  number  of  photographs  and  paintings 
and  some  accessory  apparatus  which  explains  the  operations  which 
were  climaxed  in  1934  by  a  record  dive  to  3,028  feet  off  Bermuda. 
As  an  effort  in  a  new  direction,  the  landscaping  of  our  grounds  has 
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taken  on  exhibit  value  with  the  establishment  of  a  Long  Island  Sand 
Dune  area  showing  the  natural  flora  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast  dunes 
as  it  was  when  our  forefathers  arrived  in  the  New  World.  This  dune 
planting  has  survived  its  first  winter  satisfactorily— so  well  in  fact  that 
special  efforts  had  to  be  made  to  protect  the  beach  plums  and  bay- 
berries  produced  in  profusion. 

The  new  filter  for  the  Oceanic  Tank,  built  jointly  by  the  Society  and 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  put  into  operation  in  February,  has  turned 
out  extremely  well.  It  has  added  enormously  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Oceanic  Tank  containing  the  White  (Beluga)  Whales.  The  op- 
eration of  the  filter  is  part  of  the  display,  and  the  public  has  access 
completely  around  it  on  the  upper  deck  area  of  the  main  building. 
Late  in  summer,  we  were  able  to  put  SCUBA  divers  into  the  Oceanic 
Tank  for  underwater  feedings  of  the  whales  and  the  water  was  so 
clear  that  this  operation  could  be  clearly  observed  through  the  full 
60  feet  of  tank  length.  Nevertheless,  filtration  for  living  animals  is  a 
complex  operation  and  the  filter  unit  is  still  being  subject  to  minor 
adjustments  until  all  the  "bugs"  are  worked  out— which  takes  a  long 
time  for  testing  and  trial. 

The  public  has  reacted  extremely  well  to  the  new  exhibits  and  im- 
provements. Attendance  was  the  highest  of  our  five  and  a  half  years 
of  existence  at  Coney  Island.  Paid  admissions  totaled  321,749  and 
free  admissions  were  60,556,  of  which  48,000  were  school  children. 

The  death  of  the  world-renowned  "Ookie,"  the  first  Pacific  Walrus 
ever  to  live  in  captivity  over  a  year,  serves  as  a  reminder  that  problems 
in  the  handling  of  these  difficult  animals  are  not  all  solved  as  yet. 
Nevertheless,  we  intend  to  maintain  our  position  as  harboring  the 
world's  most  varied  and  complete  marine  mammal  collection  and  we 
suspect  that  in  spite  of  this  loss  we  will  succeed  in  breeding  walruses  in 
captivity.  Another  female,  Tipuk,  continues  to  exceed  Ookie's  growth 
rate  and  is  as  full  of  personality  as  walruses  always  appear  to  be. 

The  Society's  amended  contract  with  the  City  of  New  York,  under 
which  certain  financial  obligations  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  City, 
will  be  of  considerable  help  in  future  Aquarium  operations.  It  is 
obviously  difficult  to  operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  when  the  hours 
of  work,  work  rules  and  pay  scales  are  set  largely  by  others.  The  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  by  the  City  is  of  some  moment. 

All  in  all,  it  has  been  a  good  year.  Press,  radio  and  television  rela- 
tions have  been  excellent  and  we  look  forward  to  the  construction  of 
Shark  Hall  and  the  Whale  Stadium  with  great  eagerness.  Work  on  at 
least  one  of  these  should  begin  in  1963.  In  these  projects,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  is  taking  a  good  deal  of  our  time  in  planning 
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and  testing.  In  addition  to  such  major  efforts  as  Shark  Hall  with  its 
large  fish  tanks,  and  Whale  Stadium  with  its  capacity  for  large  cold- 
water  marine  mammals,  we  are  still  preoccupied  with  suitable  small 
tanks  and  special  exhibits.  The  processing  of  water  suitable  for  ani- 
mals as  delicate  as  fishes  and  invertebrates  requires  space  for  pumps, 
reservoirs,  filters  and  environmental  controls  that  frequently  take  four 
times  the  space  of  the  actual  exhibit.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  major  problem 
of  the  aquarium  man,  and  improvement  in  equipment  technique  our 
greatest  concern. 

AQUARIUM  OPERATIONS 

James  W.  Atz,  Curator 
Carleton  Ray,  Associate  Curator 

Aage  Olsen,  Superintendent 
Jewell  Burns,  Business  Manager 

The  Collection 

Once  again  we  received  specimens  for  our  diverse  collection  from 
almost  every  ocean.  The  marine  mammals,  pinnipeds  and  cetaceans, 
continued  to  be  the  most  time-consuming  and  drew  the  most  atten- 
tion, but  just  as  spectacular  has  been  success  in  the  maintenance  of 
some  magnificent  invertebrates,  particularly  tropical  and  West  Coast 
anemones  and  the  Pacific  Giant  Octopus. 

New  ground  in  the  capturing  and  transport  of  Arctic  seals  was 
broken  in  the  spring.  With  the  cooperation  of  Autair  Helicopter 
Services  and  the  people  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  a  joint  expedition  of  the  Quebec  and  New  York  Aquariums 
succeeded  in  netting  and  transporting  to  the  expedition's  base  by  heli- 
copter adults  and  young  of  the  Harp  and  Hooded  Seals.  These  species 
live  on  the  ice  and  have  their  pups  in  March.  They  are  extremely  rare 
in  captivity.  As  a  result  of  the  gentle  methods  of  handling,  four  Harp 
Seals  and  two  Hooded  Seals  were  successfully  brought  to  New  York 
in  March.  Five  animals  survive  in  excellent  condition  at  the  year's 
end.  This  is  a  record  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  since  Arctic  seals 
are  notoriously  difficult  to  maintain. 

Again  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Quebec  Aquarium,  a  timely 
addition  was  made  to  the  collection.  On  Member's  Day,  June  19,  an 
almost  pure  white  Beluga  Whale,  ten-and-a-half -feet  long,  arrived  by 
truck  from  He  aux  Coudres,  Quebec,  where  it  had  been  captured  in  a 
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reenactment  of  the  old  days  of  the  whale  weirs  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  animal  displayed  remarkable  equanimity  and  after  only  two  days 
in  captivity  it  fed  from  a  tankman's  hand.  In  August  it  nearly  suc- 
cumbed to  a  lung  parasite  infestation,  but  was  saved  through  the 
administration  of  a  drug  specific  for  the  worm.  It  has  been  named 
"Blanchon"  after  the  French  Canadian  word  for  a  nearly- white  Beluga 
on  the  threshold  of  adulthood. 

In  May,  the  helicopter-lift  methods  devised  for  seals  paid  off  in 
moving  Olaf,  our  just-mature  male  Atlantic  Walrus,  from  his  tem- 
porary quarters  in  the  Tripool  to  the  new  Polar  Bay.  With  some 
difficulty,  Olaf  was  lured  into  a  huge  cargo  net  and  then  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  a  forty-foot  crane.  Ordinarily  one  would  expect  such 
a  restrained  animal  to  struggle  violently  and  perhaps  injure  itself  in 
the  process.  However,  the  seal  operation  showed  us  that,  once  lifted 
from  the  ground,  seals  do  not  struggle  in  nets,  but  lie  quiet.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  Olaf.  By  means  of  a  specially-designed  dynam- 
ometer interposed  between  crane  and  cargo  net,  Olaf  was  weighed 
while  being  moved  and  was  found  to  weigh  1,890  pounds.  This  was 
the  first  live-weight  recorded  for  so  large  a  walrus  and  proved  our 
contention  that  Olaf  is  the  only  walrus  his  age  to  grow  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  of  a  wild  animal,  a  fact  we  attribute  to  a  life  in  salt  water  and  a 
diet  largely  of  clams. 

In  October,  quite  by  surprise,  a  new  species  was  added  to  the 
Aquarium  marine  mammal  collection.  A  yearling  female  Fur  Ssal, 
Callorhinus  ursinus,  and  called  "Gina"  by  us,  had  arrived  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  in  Alaska  and  was  unclaimed  at  Idlewild  Airport.  This 
is  the  species  that  was  nearly  exterminated  in  the  last  century  and 
was  saved  by  international  treaty  signed  fifty  years  ago.  (The  late 
Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend,  a  former  Director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
was  the  American  representative  in  this  conservation  development ) . 
We  claimed  the  animal  and  it  has  proved  to  be  an  engaging  and 
active  creature,  seldom  leaving  the  water  except  to  take  food  from 
its  tankman.  This  is  the  first  fur  seal,  to  our  knowledge,  to  be  kept 
exclusively  in  sea  water  and  the  first,  in  the  estimation  of  a  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  expert  on  the  species,  to  appear  "normal"  as  to 
growth  and  form.  This  species  has  proved  difficult  to  keep  and  one 
reason  might  be  lack  of  cold,  clean  sea  water  at  most  facilities. 

Though  we  now  support  the  largest  collection  of  marine  mammals 
ever  put  under  one  "roof"  (see  Census),  the  picture  last  year  was 
not  without  losses,  all  of  them  tragic,  and  all  sudden,  except  the 
lingering  sickness  of  Ookie,  the  Pacific  Walrus.  In  early  January,  one 
of  our  two  female  Beluga  Whales  died  after  a  period  of  fasting.  The 
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cause,  upon  autopsy,  turned  out  to  be  a  pulmonary  thrombosis,  the 
clot  involved  being  almost  four  inches  long  and  lodged  in  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  left  lung.  Circulatory  difficulties  had  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  clot  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  coelomic  fluid  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  animal  to  eat. 
The  cause  of  this  clot  is  not  known,  but  it  was  obviously  of  long 
standing.  In  November,  the  second  female  ceased  to  feed  properly 
and  died.  Treatment  and  handling  had  proved  extremely  difficult, 
but  autopsy  showed  severe  gastritis,  enteritis  and  perforated  pyloric 
ulcers  with  infectious  pneumonitis  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
A  few  lung  nematode  worms  were  also  present  and  the  left  adrenal 
was  enlarged.  These  two  deaths  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ance of  placidity,  this  species  is  actually  as  delicate  as  the  smaller 
porpoises  have  proved  to  be.  Their  capture,  handling  and  treatment 
require  great  care  and  we  are  devising  methods  to  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements. 

One  of  the  consistent  problems,  particularly  with  such  "lovable" 
animals  as  walruses,  is  visitor-animal  relations.  On  August  23,  our 
large  fifteen-month  old  750-pound  male  Pacific  Walrus  "Seekuv 
suddenly  died  without  warning.  The  reason  appeared  to  be  circula- 
tory complications  following  the  ingestion  of  a  variety  of  small  foreign 
objects  obviously  thrown  into  his  pool  by  visitors.  Seeku  had  gained 
610  pounds  on  the  diet  we  have  devised  for  these  infant  animals, 
but  he  also  was  a  typical  walrus  vacuum  cleaner  as  far  as  objects 
thrown  into  his  pool  were  concerned.  "Murder  by  Litterbug"  ran 
one  local  headline.  The  headline  and  article,  enlarged,  is  on  display 
at  the  Aquarium  door  as  warning  to  our  visitors.  Extra  guards  are  on 
duty  to  try  to  prevent  any  recurrence. 

Ookie,  since  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half,  had  suffered  from  another 
typical  walrus  complaint— tusk  wear  and  abcess.  This  is  a  particularly 
difficult  infection  to  treat  since  nothing  is  known  about  the  proper 
drugs  to  be  used  for  walrus  anesthesia  and  without  anesthesia,  X-rays 
cannot  be  taken  and  operative  methods  cannot  be  used.  The  infection 
was  kept  under  control  by  the  use  of  antibiotics,  but  after  almost 
two  years,  Ookie  died.  She  had  lost  appetite  and  had  not  grown 
in  weight  for  a  year  before  her  death.  Autopsy  showed  that  the  tusk 
abcess  had  involved  the  sinuses,  with  erosion  of  the  turbinate  bones 
and  tusk  alveoli.  This  was  the  hardest  loss  the  New  York  Aquarium 
has  had  to  bear  at  Coney  Island,  for  Ookie  was  world  renowned  for 
her  antics,  and  is  the  first  Pacific  Walrus  ever  to  grow  at  normal  rates; 
the  first  to  "prove"  our  new  formulas  now  used  for  rearing  infant 
pinnipeds;  and  the  first  ever  to  survive  captivity  for  over  a  year.  She 
was  three  years  and  five  months  at  death. 
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Genuine  sea  serpents  were  exhibited  this  year  in  the  form  of  the 
Banded  Sea  Snake,  Hydrophis  cyanocinctus.  Some  of  the  individuals 
were  almost  six  feet  long  and  their  size,  activity  and  banded  coloration 
combined  to  produce  a  striking  display. 

The  Humboldt  Penguins  once  again  produced  eggs  and  once  again 
these  were  broken  before  hatching.  One  cause  was  the  tossing  of 
stones  at  the  sitting  bird  by  visitors  in  order  to  move  the  bird  and 
observe  the  eggs.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  them. 

Through  exchanges  and  shipments  from  the  Vancouver  Public 
Aquarium,  the  Steinhart  Aquarium  and  Marineland  of  the  Pacific, 
we  have  received  some  magnificent  Pacific  coast  fishes,  starfishes  and 
spectacular  anemones  of  several  colors  and  kinds.  The  latter  have 
survived  particularly  well  and  mortality  has  been  almost  non-existent. 
By  coincidence,  the  53°  water  from  our  wells  is  almost  exactly  the 
ambient  temperature  of  large  sections  of  that  comparatively  cold 
coast. 

Also  from  the  Vancouver  Public  Aquarium  in  March  came  a  thirty- 
pound  Pacific  Giant  Octopus,  Paroctopus  appollyon,  a  species  which 
grows  to  at  least  34  feet  in  tentacle  stretch  and  250  pounds  in  weight. 
This  individual  had  been  captured  by  SCUBA  divers  the  previous 
October  at  a  weight  of  only  five  pounds.  It  survived  with  us  until 
late  summer  on  a  diet  of  crabs.  With  the  completion  of  our  refrigera- 
tion system  to  meet  this  species'  temperature  requirements  of  less 
than  50°,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  display  it  the  year  round. 

With  improved  control  over  parasites  of  fishes,  we  have  broadened 
the  collection  with  more  of  the  exotic  oddities  that  are  being  made 
available  by  ever-improving  capture  and  transportation  techniques. 
A  fish  that  has  come  in  in  some  numbers  has  been  a  boon  in  the  con- 
trol of  certain  ectoparasites.  This  is  the  "rainbow"  or  "neon"  wrasse, 
Labroides  dimidiatus,  a  small  blue,  black  and  white  fish  which  is  an 
efficient  "parasite  picker."  The  fish  picks  over  its  tankmates  constantly, 
even  entering  mouth  and  gills,  eating  parasites  and  appearing  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  minor  cuts  and  abrasions.  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
reef  fishes  are  cleaned  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  beneficiary. 

In  July,  the  Aquarium  once  again  received  a  select  group  of  Ber- 
muda fishes,  collected  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Frick,  II,  and 
aided  by  the  Bermuda  Government  Aquarium.  Unquestionably,  the 
prizes  were  two  Blue  Parrotfish  or  Clamacore,  Scarus  coeruleus,  a 
species  which  has  long  eluded  collection.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  parrotfishes.  Special  handling  during  capture  and 
shipping  paid  off  handsomely  and  the  pair  arrived  in  good  shape  with 
a  fine  group  of  the  larger  Rainbow  and  Purple  Parrotfishes.  A  very 
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large  Blackfin  Rockfish  was  also  in  the  shipment— all  in  all  78  speci- 
mens of  20  species. 

The  Quebec  Aquarium  sent  us  on  exchange  some  large  Atlantic 
Sturgeon,  Bowfin,  Long-nose  Gar,  large  Atlantic  Salmon  and  a  spec- 
tacular Atlantic  WolfBsh,  Anarichthyes  lupus. 

Collections  were  made  locally,  largely  at  the  pound  nets  of  the 
Sunrise  Fish  Company  off  western  Fire  Island,  New  York.  We  con- 
centrated not  only  on  local  smaller  fishes,  but  also  on  the  Atlantic 
Bonito,  Sarda  sarda,  This  is  a  species  of  tuna,  extremely  fast-moving 
and  difficult  to  maintain  in  fish-transporting  boxes.  It  proved  possible, 
with  chemical  buffering  of  the  water,  to  transport  some  to  the 
Aquarium  and  we  believe  that  with  the  larger  facilities  of  Shark  Hall 
we  will  be  able  to  exhibit  this  handsome  and  active  game  fish. 

Local  volunteer  collectors  donated  a  variety  of  fishes,  as  usual,  but 
this  year  was  notable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  tropical  species 
that  came  into  our  waters  in  summer  as  juveniles.  Outstanding  were 
several  young  African  Pompano,  Alectis  crinitus,  formerly  thought  to 
be  a  separate  species  and  called  "Threadfish"  because  of  the  long 
extensions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  Several  moderately  large  Striped 
Bass,  Roccus  saxatilis,  were  also  caught  and  exhibited.  As  an  experi- 
ment, basses  up  to  14  pounds  were  placed  in  the  Oceanic  Tank  with 
the  Beluga  Whales  which  promptly  and  unexpectedly  ate  them. 

Among  the  outstanding  small  fishes  received  from  shipments  were: 
Bird  Wrasses,  Gomphosus  sp.,  Moorish  Idols,  Zanclus  cornutus,  and 
Shrimpfish,  Centriscus  strigatus,  all  from  the  Indo-Pacific.  The  first 
two  species  have  survived  remarkably  well  in  a  Pacific  Reef  tank 
isolated  from  other  circulations.  A  new  drugging  technique  for  the 
capture  of  small  reef  fishes  has  brought  us  an  excellent  variety  of 
Florida  reef  species,  among  which  were  the  delightfully  amusing 
Yellowhead  Jawfish,  Opisthognathus  aurifrons;  Spotfin  Hogfish,  Bodi- 
anus  pulchella;  and  a  variety  of  brightly-colored  miniature  basses  of 
the  genus  Serranus.  SCUBA  diving  techniques  have  been  responsible 
for  great  strides  in  collection  as  well  as  in  the  science  of  underwater 
ecology  and  ichthyology.  One  species  discovered  in  the  Exuma  Cays 
Land-and-Sea  Park  in  the  Bahamas  by  Dr.  John  E.  Randall  when  on  a 
New  York  Zoological  Society-sponsored  expedition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  park,  was  drugged  at  a  depth  of  110  feet  by  Dr.  Ray  in 
November,  then  brought  to  the  surface  and  to  the  Aquarium  where  it 
lived  almost  two  months.  This  species  is  Gramma  malacara,  one  of  the 
fairy  basslets  which  have  become  popular  aquarium  fishes  since  the 
advent  of  diving.  We  can  expect  these  new  methods  to  bring  increas- 
ingly interesting  species  in  the  near  future. 
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Among  several  miscellaneous  shipments  and  exchanges  of  fishes 
mentioned  above  have  been  the  shipment  of  Common  Killiefish, 
Fundulus  heteroclitus,  Toadfish,  Opsanus  taa,  and  Electric  Eels,  Elec- 
trophorus  electricus,  to  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Hospital;  and  others 
to  Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan;  Johnson  Labora- 
tory, University  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Biology,  New  York 
University;  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  Department  of  Physiology,  Albert  Einstein  Medical  School,  for 
biological  and  medical  research.  Many  of  our  fishes  and  invertebrates 
and  some  tankage  has  also  been  devoted  to  research  at  the  Aquarium. 

Facilities 

Attendance  for  1962  totaled  382,305,  a  67%  increase  over  last  year. 
All  facilities  showed  a  substantial  profit,  the  best  for  a  full  year's 
operation  since  the  Aquarium's  opening.  Facilities  included  the  Res- 
taurant and  Picnic  Area,  parking  field,  souvenir  sales,  publication  sale, 
fish  sales  ( to  the  public  for  feeding  to  the  seals  and  walrus ) ,  headset 
rental  and  certain  items  of  miscellany. 

A  new  Picnic  Area  was  opened  for  the  warmer  months  and  showed 
a  profit  in  its  first  seasonal  operation.  The  rental  of  headsets  was  dis- 
continued in  September,  however.  This  "talking  label"  system  was 
installed  in  1957  and  proved  to  be  of  mixed  value  due  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  electronic  operation  in  the  wet  and  salty  atmosphere  of 
an  aquarium. 

Publications 

Mr.  Coates 

Leap  out  of  tank  easy  for  Rivulus.  Fish  Culturist,  41  (5):  36. 
Semi-dried  fish  eggs  a  gamble.  Fish  Culturist,  42  ( 1 ) :  3. 
Tropical  fishes  as  pets.  Reissued  by  Collier  Books,  New  York.  188  pp.  8  pi. 
Weekly  column  on  tropical  fishes  in  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 

Dr.  Atz 

The  flamboyant  Zebra  Fish.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (2):  34-40;  Aquarium 
Journal,  33  (12):  493-501  &  34  (1):  22-24,  32. 

Possible  use  of  living  parasite  pickers  in  aquarium.  Drum  and  Croaker,  (5): 
31-33. 

Ready  reference  for  the  fishery  biologist.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (3) :  83-86. 

Statement  before  a  Hearing  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  S. 
2296  and  H.R.  8181,  Bills  to  Authorize  Construction  of  a  National  Fisheries  Cen- 
ter and  Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  June  15,  1962.  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Don't  get  saddled  with  a  seahorse".  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (4):  117-119. 

Notes  on  rearing  brine  shrimp.  Drum  and  Croaker,  (6):  18-23. 

Stonefishes— the  world's  most  venomous  fishes.  Aquarist  and  Pondkeeper, 
27  (8):  146-148. 
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Does  the  shrimpfish  swim  head  up  or  head  down?  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV 
(6):  175-179. 

Effects  of  hybridization  on  pigmentation  in  fishes  of  the  genus  Xiphophorus. 
Zoologica,  47  (4):  153-181. 

Dr.  Ray 

Aspects  of  inshore  marine  conservation.  Reprint  of  the  First  World  Confer- 
ence on  National  Parks,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Harps,  Hoods,  and  helicopters.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (4):  98-103. 

Marine  preserves  for  ecological  research.  The  Underwater  Yearbook,  37-39. 
Underwater  Society  of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Reprinted  from  Trans.  Twenty- 
Sixth  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  pp.  323-328. 

Three  whales  that  flew.  National  Geographic  Magazine,  121  (3):  346-359. 

Wonders  of  the  Living  Sea.  In  Getting  Acquainted  with  Nature,  pp.  157- 
204,  Ferguson  and  Associates,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Nigrelli 

Antimicrobial  substances  from  marine  organisms.  Introduction:  The  Role  of 
Antibiosis  in  the  Sea.  Trans.  N.Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ser.  II,  24  (5):  496-497. 

Mechanisms  of  pathogenicity  of  parasitic  protozoa  in  fishes.  /.  Protozoology, 
9  (suppl.),  Abstr.  22. 

Effects  of  bonellin,  a  water-soluble  extract  from  the  proboscis  of  Bonellia 
viridis,  on  sea  urchin  development.  Amer.  Zool.,  2  (4):  552.  Abstract.  With  Dr. 
George  Ruggieri,  S.J.,  Woodstock  College,  Md. 

Renal  excretion  of  tritiated  tetracycline  by  cold-blooded  vertebrates.  Amer. 
Zool,  2  (3):  407-408.  Abstract.  With  Dr.  George  N.  Fanelli,  Jr. 

A  possible  hybrid  population  of  the  starfish,  Asterias  forhesi  (Desor),  in 
western  Long  Island  Sound.  With  Alfred  Perlmutter.  Proc.  Nat.  Shellfisheries 
Assoc.,  51:  93-96. 

Dr.  Stempien 

Localization  of  acid  mucopolysaccharides  with  basic  fuchsin.  /.  Histochemis- 
try and  Cytochemistry,  10  (6):  776. 

Dr.  Baslow 

Biochemical  adaptation  to  temperature-induced  stress  in  the  central  nervous 
system  of  Fundulus  heteroclitus.  Amer.  Zool.,  2  (4):  504-505.  Abstract. 

Dr.  Goreau 

Recent  investigations  on  the  growth  of  coral  reefs  in  Jamaica.  Bull.  Sci.  Re- 
search Council  (Kingston,  Jamaica),  2  (3):  41-44. 

Dr.  Jakowska 

Plant-growth  regulating  factors.  Colliers  Encyclopedia,  19:  107. 

Kinetin-induced  changes  in  parabiotic  newts,  Diemictylus  viridescens,  with 
pilocarpine  stimulation.  Amer.  Zool.,  2  (4):  530.  Abstract. 

Partial  hepatectomy  in  the  cichlid  fish,  Tilapia  macrocephala.  With  Dr. 
Nigrelli.  Amer.  Zool,  2  (3):  418.  Abstract. 

Infescao  Microsporidea  das  celulas  nervosas  numa  populacao  de  peixes 
marinhos,  Lophius  americanus.  Presented  at  the  Second  American  Congress  of 
Zoology,  Sao  Paulo.  Abstact. 
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Dr.  Kallman 

Functional  pituitary  transplants  in  the  all-female,  gynogenetic  teleost,  Mol- 
lienesia  formosa  (Girard).  With  John  N.  Ball.  Amer.  Zool,  2  (3):  389.  Abstract. 

Genetics  of  tissue  transplantation  in  small  isolated  populations  of  Xipho- 
phorus.  Abstracts  of  papers,  Inter.  Conference  on  Taxonomic  Biochemistry,  Phys- 
iology, and  Serology:  32,  Mme.  Abstract. 

Population  genetics  of  the  gynogenetic  teleost,  Mollienesia  formosa  ( Girard ) . 
Evolution,  16  (4):  497-504. 

Gynogenesis  in  the  teleost,  Mollienesia  formosa  ( Girard ) ,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  detection  of  parthenogenesis  in  vertebrates  by  tissue  transplantation.  /. 
Genetics,  59  ( 1 ) :  7-24. 

Personnel 

Director  Coates  attended  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Zoo  Directors  in  San  Diego  in  September.  He  was 
reappointed  Advisory  Editor  on  Ichthyology  for  The  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  He  also  was  reappointed  Research  Associate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ichthyology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  a 
three-year  period. 

Curator  Atz  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  Class  of  1967, 
of  the  American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists.  He  was 
reappointed  Lecturer  in  Biology  at  New  York  University  where  he 
again  gave  a  course  on  Fish  Genetics  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

Associate  Curator  Ray  attended  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Bahamas  National  Trust  in  Nassau  in  November  where  he  was  re- 
elected Secretary.  He  spoke  on  underwater  parks  and  sanctuaries  at 
the  First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
in  June  and  the  subject  of  this  talk  led  to  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  underwater  sanctuaries  on  a  world  basis  and  the 
extension  of  national  seashores  to  include  a  part  of  the  underwater 
realm.  As  an  officer  of  the  newly-founded  American  Littoral  Society, 
Dr.  Ray  initiated  monthly  seminars  on  marine  biology  and  oceanology 
for  the  New  York  Chapter  at  the  Aquarium.  These  were  well- 
attended  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
seminars  of  the  ALS  in  other  chapters  in  the  nation. 

In  March  Dr.  Nigrelli  organized  a  symposium  in  the  Section  of 
Biology  and  Medicine  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
"Antimicrobial  substances  from  marine  organisms,"  and  gave  the 
keynote  address  on  "The  role  of  antibiosis  in  the  sea."  In  June  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  First  International  Conference  on  Wildlife  Diseases  at 
High  View,  New  York.  This  conference  was  organized  by  the  Wildlife 
Diseases  Association,  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
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and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  In  July  Dr.  Nigrelli  attended  an  informal  conference 
on  "The  ecological  aspects  of  radioactive  fallouts"  at  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute, Harmon-on-Hudson,  New  York.  In  October  he  and  Dr.  Ray  at- 
tended the  World  Conference  of  Underwater  Activities  in  London, 
sponsored  by  the  British  Sub-Aqua  Club  and  with  coordination  with 
the  Confederation  Mondiale  des  Activites  Sub-Aquatiques,  Commdt. 
J.-Y.  Cousteau,  President.  With  Dr.  Ray,  he  visited  the  Plymouth 
Aquarium,  which  has  been  completely  rebuilt.  Dr.  Nigrelli  went  on 
to  the  Stazione  Zoologica  at  Naples  where  he  undertook  some  pre- 
liminary studies  on  the  pharmacological  properties  of  certain  bryo- 
zoans.  Dr.  Nigrelli  was  reappointed  as  Ichthyopathologist  at  the  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  for  another  year. 

RESEARCH  AND  REPORT  OF 
THE  LABORATORIES 

Aquarium  Laboratory.  Ross  F.  Nigrelli,  Pathologist. 

1.  Pathological  Studies  of  Fishes.  No  deaths  of  unusual  causes 
occurred  in  1962.  The  two  potential  major  diseases,  oodiniasis  and 
benediniasia,  are  kept  under  control,  where  necessary,  by  the  use 
of  low  concentration  of  copper  ion.  The  laboratory  has  undertaken 
a  long-term  study  of  the  relation  of  captivity  to  certain  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney  and  heart.  One  consistent  feature 
so  far  has  been  the  deterioration  of  the  liver  through  fatty  infiltration, 
ceroid  deposition,  haematochromatosis,  hemosiderosis  and  cirrhosis. 
These  may  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  toxic  metabolites  in  closed 
circulations. 

2.  Pathological  Studies  on  Marine  Mammals.  With  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  William  Antopol,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
and  Director  of  Pathology  and  the  Laboratory  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
complete  autopsies  were  made  on  all  marine  mammals  that  died  in 
the  last  year,  with  the  mentioned  causes  of  death.  The  organs  were 
processed  for  detailed  studies  by  the  Pathology  Department  of  Beth 
Israel  Hospital. 

Laboratory  of  Marine  Biochemistry  and  Ecology.  Ross  F.  Nigrelli, 
Chairman,  and  Martin  F.  Stempien,  Jr.,  Senior  Investigator. 

1.  Studies  on  Sponges  with  No  Apparent  RNA.  These  studies  were 
supported  by  grants  from  the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  ( DRG- 
543  and  DRG-543A).  Histochemical  investigations  on  this  problem 
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corroborated  the  original  biochemical  observations  of  the  apparent 
anomaly  in  which  small  amounts  of  RNA,  proportionate  to  DNA, 
are  found  in  the  sponge  Cryptotethya  crypta  from  Bimini. 

2.  Studies  on  Pharmacologically  Active  Compounds  from  Marine 
Organisms.  These  investigations  are  being  supported  by  a  three-year 
grant  of  $266,400  from  the  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation.  The  initial 
appropriation  of  $86,400  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Ralph  W. 
Burger,  President  of  the  Foundation,  in  June  of  this  year.  The  re- 
search program  was  officially  started  on  September  1  and  three  in- 
vestigators were  added  to  the  staff  of  the  laboratory  with  two  more 
to  follow  at  a  later  date.  The  investigators  are:  Martin  F.  Stempien, 
Jr.,  Ph.D.,  organo-biochemist  and  senior  investigator,  Morris  Baslow, 
Ph.D.,  and  Vincent  Liguori,  M.S. 

The  first  stage  of  this  program  deals  with  the  antibiotic,  toxicologi- 
cal,  pharmacological  and  biochemical  properties  of  extracts  of  local 
and  exotic  marine  sponges.  To  facilitate  this  program,  a  storage  room 
adjacent  to  the  main  laboratory  was  transformed  for  instrumentation 
and  research.  In  addition,  preliminary  studies  on  the  growth-inhib- 
iting and  masculinizing,  water-soluble,  phrenomone  ( ecto-hormone ) 
produced  by  the  mature  female  Bonellia  viridis,  have  shown  that 
this  substance  has  broader  activities.  Studies  carried  out  at  the  Sta- 
zione  Zoologica  in  Naples  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Pierre  Tardent  of 
the  Zoological  Institute,  University  of  Zurich,  revealed  that  the  active 
material  is  composed  of  two  chemical  entities,  one  of  which  is  heat 
stable  and  causes  the  cytolysis  of  fertilized  eggs  at  stages  of  develop- 
ment up  to  larval  sea  urchin  plutei,  and  the  other  heat-labile,  which 
immobilizes  sperm  and  ciliary  movement. 

Collecting  trips  were  made  to  eastern  Long  Island,  Bermuda  and 
Naples,  where  sponges,  sea  cucumbers,  byrozoans,  Bonellia  and  re- 
lated annelid  worms,  and  other  invertebrate  forms  were  taken.  We 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Peter  Dohrn, 
Director  of  the  Stazione  Zoologica  di  Napoli,  and  Drs.  F.  and  Anna 
Ghiretti  and  Dr.  Vittorio  Parisi  of  the  same  institution.  Acknowledge- 
ment is  also  made  to  Dr.  Pierre  Tardent,  Zoological  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  and  to  Dr.  Michele  Sara,  Director  of  the  Institute  and 
Museum  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Bari, 
Italy,  for  assisting  in  the  collection  and  identification  of  Mediterranean 
sponges. 

Physiology  of  Coral  Reefs.  Thomas  Goreau,  Principal  Investigator, 
Nora  Goreau,  Research  Associate,  and  Ross  F.  Nigrelli,  Con- 
sultant. 

Investigations  are  being  made  of  the  relation  of  photosynthesis 
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and  calcium  carbonate  production  in  reef -building  corals  and  algae. 
These  long-term  studies  by  Dr.  Goreau  are  being  supported  by  a  grant 
of  $45,000  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  and  are  being  made  in  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  W.I.,  where 
Dr.  Goreau  is  Senior  Lecturer  (Associate  Professor).  Field  work  is 
carried  out  in  the  extensive  reefs  on  the  northeast  of  Jamaica.  The 
program  deals  with  possible  mechanisms  by  which  calcification  and 
photosynthesis  are  linked  in  reef-building  corals  and  the  relation  of 
growth  and  form  of  corals  to  water  depth  and  light  intensity. 

Laboratory  of  Fish  Genetics.  Sylvia  Greenberg,  Principal  Investi- 
gator, Klaus  D.  Kallman,  Research  Associate;  Judith  Fromo- 
witz,  Research  Assistant;  and  James  W.  Atz,  Consultant. 
Dr.  Kallman's  research  was  partly  supported  by  a  grant  of  $8,800 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  under  which  he  pursued 
studies  of  the  population  genetics  of  the  Amazon  Mollie,  Couch's 
Platyfish  and  another  closely  related  form  from  a  habitat  200  miles 
distant.  By  means  of  his  technique  of  fin  transplantation,  Dr.  Kallman 
has  been  able  to  determine  the  degree  of  inbreeding  and  the  structure 
of  natural  populations  of  these  fishes.  Samples  of  living  fish  for 
laboratory  analysis  were  collected  on  field  trips  to  Mexico  and  Texas 
in  April  and  again  to  Texas  in  September.  Dr.  Kallman  has  found 
that  there  is  a  negative  correlation  between  population  size  and  the 
amount  of  inbreeding  and  also  that  some  populations  may  remain 
stable  in  genetic  constitution  for  periods  of  at  least  ten  years. 

This  year,  on  a  five-year  grant  of  more  than  $95,000  starting  1963, 
for  research  on  "Experimental  Comparative  Oncology  of  Pigment 
Cells,'>  essential  preliminary  work  was  carried  out.  One  important 
phase  calls  for  the  transplantation  of  normal  and  cancerous  pigment 
cells  from  fish  to  fish  and  further  progress  was  made  in  developing  the 
genetic  strains  of  fish  necessary  for  this.  The  role  of  the  pituitary 
gland  in  melanoma  production  in  our  fishes  was  studied  by  Dr. 
Martin  P.  Schreibman  of  New  York  University  and  Brooklyn  College. 
His  histological  findings  are  to  be  extended  by  endocrine  experiments. 
The  pituitary  extirpations  and  transplantations  recently  performed  on 
the  Amazon  Mollie,  a  species  related  to  our  platyfishes  and  swordtails, 
have  provided  invaluable  information  on  the  functions  of  the  vital 
gland.  In  these  experiments,  Dr.  Kallman  has  collaborated  with  Drs. 
Madeleine  Olivereau  of  the  Institut  Oceanographique  in  Paris,  John 
M.  Ball  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  and  Grace  B.  Pickford  and 
Anna  M.  Slicher  of  the  Bingham  Oceanographic  Laboratory  of  Yale 
University. 
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Naval  Materials  Laboratory.  Giacomo  Liberatore,  Biologist,  and 
Ross  F.  Nigrelli,  Consultant. 

Mr.  Liberatore,  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, has  been  engaged  in  establishing  this  laboratory  at  the  Aquarium 
and  in  preliminary  work  on  the  biology  of  barnacles  and  other  fouling 
organisms  since  the  opening  of  the  laboratory  in  July  of  this  year. 
He  is  employed  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  through  funds 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  and  will  be  working  on  a  problem  that  has  confounded 
navies  since  Phoenician  times— that  of  the  fouling  of  ships  by  attached 
marine  invertebrate  fauna  and  flora. 

General  Staff 

The  collaboration  of  the  New  York  Aquarium  and  the  Director 
with  Dr.  David  Nachmansohn,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  and  Head 
of  the  Neurochemistry  Department,  and  his  associates,  is  now  in  its 
24th  year.  The  electric  organs  of  the  Electric  Eel  provide  an  essential 
material  for  the  research  of  this  group  which  is  investigating  the 
biochemical  and  molecular  basis  of  nerve  activity.  The  generation 
and  propagation  of  bioelectric  currents  in  ordinary  nerves  which 
transmit  messages  is  based  on  the  same  mechanism  as  the  electricity 
of  electric  fishes,  but  the  electric  organs  offer  unusually  favorable 
materials  for  biochemical  analyses  of  the  reactions  underlying  elec- 
trical events.  The  mechanism  of  many  neurotropic  agents  has  been 
elucidated  by  this  work.  Many  of  these  play  an  important  role  in 
medicine,  such  as  the  local  anesthetics  and  such  muscle  relaxants  as 
curare  and  curare-like  agents.  The  work  of  Dr.  Nachmansohn  on 
nerve  gases,  started  during  World  War  II,  led  to  the  development 
by  him  of  a  potent  and  effective  antidote  ( PAM ) .  This  antidote  is 
also  efficient  against  insecticide  poisoning  and  is  now  widely  used 
in  many  countries.  It  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale  with  great 
success  in  Japan  where  the  use  of  insecticides  is  vital  to  preserve  the 
rice  crop  and  where,  before  the  introduction  of  PAM,  many  severe 
casualties,  frequently  fatal,  occurred.  Thus  the  work  of  Electric  Eels 
started  at  the  New  York  Aquarium  thirty  years  ago  has  led  to  a  treat- 
ment which  has  saved  many  human  lives. 

Associated  with  Dr.  Nachmansohn  on  these  studies  are  Professor 
Sherman  Beychok  and  Dr.  H.  Claire  Lawler  who  are  working  on  the 
proteins  of  electric  tissue;  Professor  W-D.  Dettbarn  and  Professor 
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P.  Rosenberg,  Mr.  T.  Podleski  and  Miss  B.  Bartel  working  on  the 
effects  of  various  neurotropic  agents  on  isolated  electroplax.  The  latter 
is  extremely  versatile,  highly  sensitive,  and  an  extraordinarily  potent 
tool  for  testing  structure-activity  relationships  of  neurotropic  agents. 

Dr.  Ray  completed  investigations  of  thermoregulation  in  the  wal- 
rus with  Dr.  Francis  H.  Fay  of  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Studies  on  the  nutri- 
tion and  growth  of  young  walrus  and  Hooded  Seals  have  also  been 
completed,  the  latter  through  the  cooperation  of  Paul  L.  Montreuil, 
Director  of  the  Quebec  Aquarium.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Marine  Mammals  of  the  American  Society  of  Mammalogists,  a  first 
report  on  the  stranded  cetaceans  off  New  York  and  New  England  has 
been  completed  with  William  B.  Schevill  of  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic  Institution  for  publication  in  the  Symposium  on  Marine  Mam- 
mals of  the  Continental  Shelf  of  North  America.  This  will  be  the  first 
such  symposium  published  in  North  America  and  is  an  attempt  to 
systematically  record  data  on  these,  the  least-known  of  the  mammals. 
The  British  have  published  such  symposia  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
grant  of  $900  was  received  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  from 
the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America  for  the  procurement  of  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  study  of  thermoregulation  and  metabolism  of 
pinnipeds. 

Dr.  Ray  made  a  preliminary  dive  with  members  of  the  Oceano- 
graphic  Historical  Research  Society  of  Long  Island  to  a  depth  of  110 
feet  on  the  sunken  ship  "San  Diego"  for  the  purpose  of  systematically 
sampling  attached  invertebrate  and  algal  fauna  and  flora.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  program  of  ecological  study  of  deep 
wrecks  and  reefs  in  the  New  York  area. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Nigrelli,  George  Fanelli,  Jr.,  and 
Morris  Baslow  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophv,  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  New  York  University  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

Collaborators  and  the  Nature  of  their  Collaboration 
with  the  New  York  Aquarium 

Dr.  William  Antopol,  Director,  Pathology  Department,  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital, New  York.  Diseases  and  patholoy  of  cetaceans  and  other  marine  mammals. 

Dr.  DAvro  Nachmansohn  and  Associates,  Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  Neurology,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  Elec- 
trophysiology  of  Electric  Eel  and  other  fishes. 

Dr.  Mdlan  J.  Kopac,  Professor  of  Biology,  New  York  University.  Biophysics 
and  biochemistry  of  pigment  formation  in  health  and  neoplastic  diseases  of  fishes. 

Dr.  Eli  Goldsmith,  New  York  University  Dental  College.  Effects  of  holo- 
thurin  on  various  biological  systems. 
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Dr.  Horace  Stunkard,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Parasitic 
worms  in  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals. 

Dr.  John  J.  A.  McLaughlin,  Haskins  Laboratories,  New  York.  Analysis  of 
"red-tide"  producing  toxic  dinoflagellates. 

Dr.  Harry  Sorotka  and  Associates,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York.  Chemical  characterization  of  holothurin,  the  sea 
cucumber  poison. 

Dr.  Herman  Naker,  Department  of  Physiology,  Seton  Hall  Medical  College, 
Jersey  City.  Bioassay  of  vitamins  and  amino  acids  in  trout  liver  tumors. 

Dr.  K.  France  Baker-Cohen,  Department  of  Anatomy,  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  College,  New  York.  Endocrine  studies  in  fishes. 

Dr.  John  Kilhy,  University  of  Florida.  Parthenogenesis  in  fishes. 

Drs.  Rorert  R.  Miller  and  R.  Jack  Schultz,  Museum  of  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Gynogenesis  in  fishes. 

Dr.  George  D.  Ruggieri,  S.J.,  Woodstock  College,  Md.  Effects  of  toxic 
metabolites  from  marine  organisms  on  embryological  development. 

Dr.  Morton  Padnos,  Waldemar  Medical  Research  Institute,  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.  Y.  Serological  studies  of  protozoans. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Fay,  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Temperature  regulation,  nutrition  and  growth  of  walruses. 

Dr.  Arnold  Sparrow,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Long  Island.  Ef- 
fects of  irradiation  on  cold-blooded  animals. 

Dr.  Henry  Vogel,  Bureau  of  Laboratories,  Department  of  Health,  New 
York.  Tuberculosis  in  fishes  and  other  cold-blooded  animals. 

Dr.  Pierre  Tardent,  University  of  Zurich.  Embryological  effects  of  Bonel- 
lin,  a  growth-inhibiting  and  masculinizing  substance  from  marine  worms. 

Dr.  John  M.  Ball,  University  of  Liverpool.  Pituitary  gland  of  fishes. 

Dr.  Nezihe  Oztan,  University  of  Istanbul.  Cytology  of  pituitary  and  thy- 
roid tumors  in  fishes. 

Mr.  Paul  Montreuil,  Director,  Quebec  Aquarium.  Growth,  moulting  and 
thermoregulation  of  seals. 

Idelisa  Bonelly  Calventi,  M.S.,  Director,  Marine  Biological  Institute  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Santo  Domingo.  Organization  of  the  new  institute. 
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Census  of  the  Aquarium       December  31,  1962 
Phylum  Chordata 

Class  Chondrichthyes— Sharks,  Rays  and  Chimaeroids 


Species  h  Specimens 
Orders  Subspecies 

Selachh              Sharks    2  7 

Batoidei              Skates  and  Rays   1  4 

Class  Pisces— Fishes 

Chondrostei        Sturgeons   2  2 

Isospondyli          Tarpon,  Herring  and  allies  ....  1  3 

Holostei             Bowfins,  Garpikes   1  3 

Ostariophysi        Minnows,  Characins,  Catfishes 

and  Electric  Eel   4  20 

Apodes               True  Eels   6  10 

Cyprinodontes     Top-minnows,  Pikes   1  9 

HEMD3RANCHH      Seahorses,  Pipefishes    1  7 

Berycoidei           Squirrel  Fishes  and  allies   2  20 

Percesoces          Silversides,  Mullets  and  allies  1  1 

Percoedei            Perch-like  Fishes   30  67 

Chaetodontoidei  Butterfly  and  Angel  Fishes  ....  10  22 

Acanthuroidei     Surgeon  Fishes  and  allies  ....  4  10 

Chromides           Demoiselles,  Clowns,  Cichlids  13  56 

Pharyngognathi  Wrasses  and  Parrot  Fishes  ....  14  24 

Gohioidei            Gobies  and  allies   2  4 

Cataphracti        Scorpion  Fishes  and  allies   5  8 

Blennoidei          Blennies  and  allies   4  19 

Plectognathi      Puffers,  Trigger  Fishes  and  allies  9  11 

Heterosomata     Flatfishes    4  12 

Haplodoci           Toadfishes    1  4 

Gadobdei             Codfishes  and  allies   2  4 

Pediculati           Anglers  and  allies   1  1 

Class  Reptilia— Reptiles 

Testudines          Turtles  and  Tortoises   8  15 

Class  Aves— Bums 

Sphenisciformes  Penguins    1  10 

Class  Mammalia— Mammals 

Cetacea             Whales   1  2 

Pinnipedia           Seals,  Sealions  and  Walruses  .  .  9  14 

Phylum  Porifera— Sponges    2  15 

Phylum  Coelenterata 

Class  Scyphozoa— Jellyfishes   1  25 

Class  Anthozo a— Anemones  and  Corals   9  61 

Phylum  Annelida 

Class  Polychaeta— Tube  Worms   2  15 

Phylum  Arthropoda 

Class  Crustacea— Shrimp,  Lobster,  Crabs,  etc   4  19 

Class  Arachnida— Horseshoe  Crabs,  Spiders,  etc.  1  7 
Phylum  Mollusca 

Class  Gastropoda— Snails   2  103 

Phylum  Echinodermata 

Class  Asteroide a— Starfish   2  27 

Class  Echinobdea— Sea  Urchins   2  35 

Totals   165  676 

Summary:  Species  &  Subspecies,  165;  Specimens,  676. 
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GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TROPICAL  RESEARCH 


Jocelyn  Crane,  Directing  Curator 
Associates  in  the  Trinidad  Research  Programs  during  1962: 
L.  P.  Brower;  J.  v.  Z.  Brower;C.  T.  Collins;  M.  G.  Emsley; 
A.  A.  Genest;  P.  M.  Sheppard;  D.  W.  Snow 

On  June  4,  1962,  William  Beebe  died  at  Simla,  the  Society's  Trini- 
dad Field  Station,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  the  Founder  of  the 
Department  of  Tropical  Research  in  1916,  its  Director  until  1952  and, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  its  inspiring  Director  Emeritus.  As  all  his 
friends  know,  he  lived  with  enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  his  work. 
During  this  year  of  the  Department's  loss,  that  work  has  gone  strongly 
ahead.  We  believe  that  no  other  tribute  would  have  pleased  him  more. 

The  principal  results  are  these:  First,  related  contributions  ap- 
peared on  bird  behavior  and  ecology.  Second,  butterfly  social  be- 
havior proved  to  depend  on  the  relation  of  color  to  eyesight  and 
distastefulness.  Third,  work  in  the  East  Indies  yielded  data  on  the 
geological  time  needed  for  changes  in  crab  behavior.  Fourth,  a 
laboratory  was  achieved  for  electrophysiological  research  in  the  field. 

Research 

Dr.  Snow,  after  five  years  of  work  on  birds  in  Trinidad,  spent  1962 
at  Oxford,  preparing  the  results  for  publication.  As  may  be  seen  in 
the  list  of  Contributions  following,  five  papers  in  the  group  were 
published;  an  equal  number  are  in  press.  The  year's  work  was  sup- 
ported by  a  new  grant  to  the  Society  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  In  June  Dr.  Snow  presented  a  paper,  illustrated  by  a 
color  film,  on  comparative  display  in  manakins,  at  the  International 
Ornithological  Congress  at  Ithaca.  At  year's  end  he  left  England  to 
assume  the  post  of  Director  at  the  Darwin  Foundation's  station  in 
the  Galapagos. 

The  butterfly  work  brought  long-sought  results.  Proof  came  that 
the  brightly  colored  helicons  are  not  only  all  distasteful  to  their 
enemies,  but  to  different  degrees;  the  degree  is  determined  by  their 
relationships.  The  doubted  mimicry  of  one  another's  colors  and  pat- 
terns—red-and-black,  orange,  yellow  or  blue— is  a  fact,  giving  them 
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protection.  The  eyes  of  some  closely  related  species  are  unequally 
sensitive  to  different  colors.  Brighter  patterns  in  polymorphic  species 
are  genetically  dominant.  Finally,  all  of  these  varied  characteristics 
of  behavior,  physiology  and  genetics  are  associated  with  the  im- 
portance of  colors  in  social  behavior.  The  results  show  well  the  inter- 
dependence of  functions  in  living  animals,  and  the  complexity  of 
their  evolution. 

Division  of  work  in  the  above  program  was  as  follows:  L.  P.  Brower 
(Amherst  College),  distastefulness,  warning  coloration  and  mimicry; 
J.  Crane  (N.  Y.  Zoological  Society),  comparative  behavior  and  pro- 
gram coordination;  M.  G.  Emsley  (Universities  of  London  and  the 
West  Indies),  comparative  morphology;  A.  A.  Genest  (N.  Y.  Zoologi- 
cal Society),  electrophysiology  of  the  retina;  P.  M.  Sheppard  (Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool ) ,  genetics  of  polymorphism.  Dr.  Brower's  gradu- 
ate assistants  were  T.  Pliske,  J.  Reiskind  and  G.  Stiles;  aides  to  Miss 
Crane,  Dr.  Emsley  and  Professor  Sheppard  were  J.  Lai-Fook,  T. 
Lai-Fook,  K.  Campbell  and  P.  Sheppard.  Julie  C.  Emsley  was  scien- 
tific artist  for  the  Department,  as  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  butterfly  program  was  supported  by  National  Science  Founda- 
tion grants  to  the  Zoological  Society  and  to  Amherst  College  for  the 
coordinated  work  of  J.  Crane  and  L.  P.  Brower.  Funds  are  in  hand 
for  its  continuation  during  1963. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Collins  of  the  University  of  Florida  carried  on  Dr. 
Snow's  observations  on  birds  during  the  summer  at  Simla,  and  spe- 
cialized on  the  biology  and  behavior  of  nestling  swifts.  Dr.  Bodil 
Schmidt-Nielsen  of  Duke  University  and  her  assistant,  C.  Shrauger, 
investigated  kidney  function  in  reptiles  as  part  of  a  wide-ranging 
study  of  physiology  in  relation  to  climate.  All  members  of  the  group 
engaged  in  the  butterfly  program  worked  simultaneously  on  indi- 
vidual problems  concerning  the  sensory  physiology,  social  behavior 
and  genetics  of  other  insects. 

J.  Crane's  monograph  on  fiddler  crabs  reached  the  final  phase  of 
manuscript  preparation.  A  field  trip  to  Java  and  the  Sulu  Sea  filled 
important  gaps  in  knowledge  of  the  course  of  speciation  and  the  time 
needed  for  changes  in  social  behavior.  Estimates  were  possible  be- 
cause of  the  geologically  recent  removal  of  land  barriers  between 
populations.  Two  hundred  fiddlers  were  flown  back  to  Simla  alive; 
many  survived  to  live  for  months  in  the  crabberies,  among  specimens 
from  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Trinidad  itself.  The  journey  was 
financed  partly  through  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  and 
partly  through  the  Madison  Grant  Fund  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society. 
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Travel 

As  usual,  Simla  also  served  as  a  base  for  shorter  trips  afield.  Pro- 
fessor Sheppard  spent  two  weeks  in  Surinam,  observing  for  the  first 
time  on  the  wing  the  butterflies  concerned  in  his  current  studies  on 
genetics.  Dr.  Emsley  studied  museum  collections  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  in  connection  with  his  work  on  helicon  relationships. 
Several  hundred  specimens  were  brought  back  to  Trinidad  on  loan, 
to  be  drawn  and  compared. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

A  large  back  room  at  Simla  was  floored  with  vibrationless  concrete 
and  divided  into  two  new  laboratories.  One  was  air-conditioned,  the 
Station's  first,  making  electrophysiological  studies  possible.  Both  the 
remodelling  expenses  and  the  instruments  for  research  were  provided 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  grant  for  butterfly  study.  The 
room  doubles  as  a  photographic  laboratory  and  storage  vault. 

The  second  room  gives  needed  space  for  insect  rearing  and  be- 
havior study;  during  1963  it  will  be  equipped  as  a  growth-control 
chamber.  A  newly  enclosed  porch  provided  a  bedroom.  Remodelling 
of  an  unused  section  of  the  garage  made  a  laundry. 

Nine  new  insect  breeding  cages,  each  measuring  six  feet  on  a  side, 
met  the  needs  of  the  expanded  genetics  program.  A  third  tidal  crab- 
bery was  constructed  in  the  old  lily  pond,  to  accommodate  fiddlers 
from  Java  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Station's  three  field  assistants  as  usual  served  also  as  a  main- 
tenance crew.  Some  of  their  chores  were  distinctly  tropical:  they  cut 
back  jungle  on  the  steep  boundaries  of  Simla's  240  acres,  scrubbed 
pink  and  green  mildew  from  outer  walls,  removed  33  nests  of  stinging 
ants  from  the  grapefruit  trees  and  chopped  down  47  burgeoning 
rubber,  cyp  and  breadfruit  that  were  spoiling  the  famous  views. 

Station  Name 

At  its  meeting  of  June  19,  the  Zoological  Society's  Board  of  Trustees 
voted  that  the  name  of  the  Trinidad  station  be  changed  officially  to 
"The  William  Beebe  Tropical  Research  Station." 

Contributions,  1962 

1015.  Biology  and  Behavior  of  Damon  variegatus  Perty  of  South  Africa  and 
Admetus  harbadensis  Pocock  of  Trinidad,  W.I.  (Arachnida,  Pedipalpi). 
Anne  J.  Alexander.  Zoologica,  47  ( 1 ) :  25-37. 

1016.  Breeding  Activities,  Especially  Nest  Building,  of  the  Yellowtail  (Ostinops 
decumamis)  in  Trinidad,  W.I.  William  H.  Drury,  Jr.  Zoologica,  47  ( 1 ) : 
39-58. 
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1017.  A  Field  Study  of  the  Black  and  White  Manakin,  Manacus  manacus  in 
Trinidad.  D.  W.  Snow.  Zoologica,  47  (2):  65-104.  (Note:  This  contribu- 
tion was  erroneously  listed  as  No.  1015  in  the  foot-note  on  its  title  page). 

1018.  Notes  on  the  Biology  of  Some  Trinidad  Swifts.  D.  W.  Snow.  Zoologica, 
47  (3):  129-139. 

1019.  The  Genetics  of  Some  Polymorphic  Forms  of  the  Butterflies  Heliconius 
melpomene  Linnaeus  and  H.  erato  Linnaeus.  I.  Major  Genes.  J.  R.  G. 
Turner  &  Jocelyn  Crane.  Zoologica,  47  (3):  141-152. 

1020.  A  Field  Study  of  the  Golden-headed  Manakin,  Pipra  erythrocephala,  in 
Trinidad,  W.I.  D.  W.  Snow.  Zoologica,  47  (4):  183-198. 

1021.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Oilbird,  Steatornis  caripensis,  in  Trinidad, 
W.I.  Part  2.  Population,  Breeding  Ecology  and  Food.  D.  W.  Snow.  Zoo- 
logica,  47  (4):  199-221. 

1022.  Notes  on  the  Behavior  of  Three  Cotingidae.  Barbara  K.  Snow.  The  Auk, 
78:  150-161. 

1023.  Social  Breeding  Behavior  of  the  Mexican  Tanager.  David  W.  Snow  & 
Charles  T.  Collins.  The  Condor,  64:  161. 

1024.  Comparative  Studies  of  the  Orientation  Sounds  of  Bats.  D.  R.  Griffin.  Sym- 
posium of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  No.  7:  61-72. 

1025.  5,000  Bugs-A  Year's  Work  Would  Fit  in  a  Teaspoon.  M.  G.  Emsley.  Ani- 
mal Kingdom,  LXV  (4):  114-116. 

1026.  Experimental  Studies  of  Mullerian  Mimicry  in  Neotropical  Butterflies. 
(Abstract).  L.  P.  Brower,  J.  v.  Z.  Brower  &  C.  T.  Collins.  American 
Zoologist,  2:  509. 

1027.  William  Beebe:  1877-1962.  Fairfield  Osborn.  Animal  Kingdom,  LXV  (4) : 
121-123. 

1028.  William  Beebe:  Zoologist  and  Popularizer.  Anon.  New  Scientist.  London, 
June  14. 

1029.  William  Beebe.  Vincent  Roth.  Journal  of  the  British  Guiana  Museum 
and  Zoo.  June  30:  34. 

1030.  William  Beebe.  Ramon  Aveledo  Hostos.  Boletin  Sociedad  Venezolana  de 
Ciencias  Naturales.  XXIII  (102):  207-208. 

1031.  William  Beebe,  Naturalist,  Dies;  Bathysphere  Explorer  was  84.  New  York 
Times,  June  6:  2. 

1032.  Dr.  William  Beebe  Dies,  Plumbed  Ocean  Depths.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  June  6:  1. 

1033.  Dr.  William  Beebe,  "Simla"  Head,  Dies.  Trinidad  Guardian,  June  6:  1. 

1034.  Dr.  Beebe's  Work  on  Show.  Trinidad  Guardian,  September  6:  1. 

1035.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Tropical  Research  for  1961. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION 


Herbert  J.  Knobloch,  Associate  Curator 
Phyllis  K.  Linnemann,  Museum  Instructor 
Doris  S.  Cellarius,  Museum  Instructor 

The  number  of  classes  and  organized  groups  visiting  the  Zoo- 
logical Park  last  year  showed  a  surprising  increase  that  cannot  be 
entirely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Park  was  closed  by  a  strike  for 
seven  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1961.  In  part  it  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
increased  use  of  the  Zoo  as  a  teaching  aid. 

1961  1962 

Schools,  Organizations  and  Institutions  ......      3,329  4,290 

Classes  and  Organized  Groups   5,410  8,431 

Total  Class/Group  Attendance   191,228  229,021 

We  are  noticing  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  visits  by  play 
schools  and  day  camps  during  the  middle  of  the  summer,  probably 
reflecting  the  tendency  of  schools,  churches  and  other  organizations 
to  expand  these  facilities. 

Visual  Aids 

The  Department  put  together  three  motion  picture  films,  utilizing 
footage  shot  by  the  Staff  Photographer  and  ( on  Dr.  Dowling's  Gala- 
pagos expedition)  by  the  National  Geographic  Society's  photogra- 
pher. These  were:  "The  Zoo  Record,"  "A  Gathering  from  the  Sea" 
and  "The  Galapagos  Today."  Some  of  our  films  are  distributed  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company;  rentals  are  handled  by  the  Department. 

Lectures  and  Tours 

For  19  years  lecturers  from  the  Department  have  visited  schools, 
hospitals  and  institutions  with  small  animals;  last  year  our  two  lec- 
turers gave  375  talks  before  70,724  young  people— almost  30,000  more 
than  in  1961,  the  best  previous  year.  By  the  year's  end  300  requests 
for  the  lecture  service  were  already  on  file  for  1963.  Our  small  staff 
seldom  had  any  free  time— 129  guided  tours  of  the  Zoo  itself  were 
given,  as  well  as  11  lectures  and  four  television  and  two  radio  appear- 
ances. 

Animal  Nursery 

The  Education  Department  assumed  responsibility  for  operation 
of  the  Animal  Nursery  in  conjunction  with  the  Children's  Zoo,  staf- 
fing it  with  Miss  Katherine  Efthimion  and  Miss  Michele  Perrault, 
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assisted  by  Miss  Linnemann  and  Mrs.  Cellarius.  Princess  Sofia  and 
Prince  Juan  Carlos  of  Spain  were  among  the  visitors. 

Miscellaneous 

For  the  sixth  year  New  Haven  Railroad  trains  ran  special  excur- 
sions to  the  Zoo;  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Department. 

In-service  courses  for  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  on  "Utilization  of  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  the  Science  Program  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools"  were  conducted  for  the  thir- 
teenth year,  and  a  natural  history  training  course  was  given  for  Girl 
Scout  leaders. 

Mr.  Knobloch  and  Dr.  Dowling  assisted  in  judging  the  student  sci- 
ence exhibits  at  the  seventh  Westchester  Science  Fair. 


PUBLICATION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

William  Bridges,  Curator 
Dorothy  Revtlle,  Editorial  Assistant 
Sam  Dunton,  Photographer 
Henry  M.  Lester,  Photographic  Consultant 

An  unusual  number  of  special  printing  jobs  were  produced  by 
the  Department.  Mrs.  Reville  made  attractive  layouts  for  two 
Animal  Kingdom  inserts,  "A  Report  on  the  Scientific  Work  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society"  and  "The  Work  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  in  Conservation  and  Scientific  Research,"  designed  "Report 
on  African  Wildlife"  and  "To  All  Who  Care  About  Tomorrow,"  and 
completely  made  over  the  printed  Zoo  map  and  the  Membership 
promotional  folder,  "Animals  and  More  Animals." 

She  also  designed  the  Zoo's  cumulative  attendance  sign  on  the  lawn 
beside  the  Administration  Building  and  the  "Dead  as  the  Dodo"  sign 
calling  attention  to  endangered  species. 

Mr.  Dunton  produced  two  16-minute  motion  pictures,  "The  Zoo 
Record"  and  "A  Gathering  from  the  Sea,"  made  at  the  Zoological 
Park  and  the  Aquarium,  respectively.  He  turned  in  619  still  negatives 
and  about  40  color  transparencies.  The  photographic  section  under 
Mrs.  Reville  acquired  thousands  of  black-and-white  negatives  made 
by  Dr.  Beebe  on  various  expeditions. 
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Mr.  Dunton  conducted  a  "Camera  Safari"  at  the  Aquarium  for  the 
Society's  Members.  He  continued  as  a  Director  of  the  Biological 
Photographic  Association  and  was  appointed  sub-chairman  of  its 
Certification  Program.  In  mid-year  he  was  given  the  Zoological 
Society's  gold  pin  for  thirty  years  of  service. 

In  December  both  Animal  Kingdom  and  Zoologica  were  granted 
second-class  mailing  privileges,  a  classification  that  will  lead  to 
considerable  savings  on  postage  for  the  two  magazines. 

In  the  spring  Mr.  Bridges  wrote  the  script  for  "Tiger  Train"  lec- 
turer-drivers, covering  the  entire  Zoo.  Two  books  written  by  him, 
"Ookie:  the  Walrus  Who  Liked  People"  and  "The  Golden  Book  of 
Zoo  Animals,"  were  published. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Gordon  Cuyler,  Membership  Chairman 

The  Annual  mid-winter  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  Janu- 
ary, Curator-conducted  tours  of  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  in  April 
and  May,  and  a  Garden  Party  at  the  Aquarium  in  June  were  the  high- 
lights of  the  year  for  our  Members.  Particularly  encouraging  was  the 
response  of  Members  to  the  Curator-conducted  Saturday  morning 
tours.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their  success  was  the  excellent  audible 
communication  achieved  by  means  of  the  tractor  trains'  sound  system 
and  electronic  megaphones. 

The  Membership  total  of  4,316  at  year's  end  is  an  increase  of  240 
over  1961;  580  new  Members  were  enrolled  and  340— about  8%  of 
the  total  Membership— were  dropped. 

Most  of  the  new  Members  were  gained  through  a  spirited  appeal  to 
good  New  Yorkers  in  the  Spring  of  1962  and  a  Newsletter  about  the 
capture  of  the  White  Rhinoceroses  in  September.  Membership  in- 
come again  increased,  to  $77,456— a  gain  of  about  $4,000  over  1961. 
With  some  3,700  of  our  Members  paving  dues  annually,  this  means 
that  the  average  yearly  Membership  income  is  about  $20  per 
Membership. 

THE    CONSERVATION  FOUNDATION 

The  1962  Annual  Report  of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  the  affili- 
ate of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  in  conservation  work,  may  be 
had  upon  request  from  the  Foundation's  offices  at  30  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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JACKSON  HOLE  BIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH  STATION 

L.  Floyd  Clarke,  Director 

The  jackson  hole  Biological  Research  Station  at  Moran,  Wyoming, 
was  established  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  with  a  series 
of  research  studies  in  1946,  and  is  now  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Zoological  Society  and  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

The  following  research  projects  were  conducted  at  the  Jackson  Hole 
Biological  Research  Station  during  the  summer  of  1962. 

Margaret  Altmann— The  Social  Role  of  the  Aging  Ungulate.  Assisted  by  John 
McLeod  and  Steve  Martin.  Supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Robert  C.  Bergstrom— Trends  of  Vegetation  in  and  near  Six  Elk  Exclosures  on 
the  Northern  Yellowstone  Wildlife  Winter  Range.  Supported  by  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

L.  Floyd  Clarke— Limnological  Studies  on  Swan  Lake  and  Third  Creek.  Sup- 
ported by  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Kenneth  L.  Diem—Some  Aspects  of  Plant  and  Animal  Distribution  as  Affected 
by  Geologic  Formations.  Supported  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Ralph  W.  Dimmick— Population  Study  of  Canada  Geese  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo- 
ming. Supported  by  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department. 

/.  Gordon  Edwards— The  Ecology,  Taxonomy  and  Bionomics  of  Insects  in  the 
Grand  Teton  Area.  Supported  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

Charles  C.  Laing— Effect  of  Visitors  on  Alpine  Ecosystems  in  the  High  Tetons. 

Donald  C.  Lowrie— Study  of  Spiders  of  the  Family  Lycosidae  in  Jackson  Hole. 
Assisted  by  Mrs.  Jackie  Bonquet.  Supported  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

John  Merkle— Ecological  Studies  of  the  Amphitheater  and  Surprise  Lakes  in  the 
Teton  Mountains.  Supported  by  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 

Paul  G.  Roofe— Some  Aspects  of  the  Blood  Physiology  of  Amblystoma  tigrinum 
melanosticum.  Supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

George  B.  Schaller— The  Breeding  Behavior  of  the  White  Pelican.  Supported 
by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

Gerald  Scherba— Social  Organization  among  Colonies  in  the  Ant,  Formica  opa- 
civentris.  Assisted  by  Norman  Heryford.  Supported  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 
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MEMBERSHIP    IN  THE 


NEW   YORK   ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society  was  founded  in  1895  for  the 
"instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people"  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zoological  Park,  for  the  promotion  of  zoology  through  exhib- 
ition of  collections,  publication,  research  and  exploration,  and  for  the 
conservation  of  animal  life  of  the  world.  Since  1899  the  Zoological 
Society  has  directed  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  and  in  1902  it 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

Membership  is  actively  invited  of  all  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  objects  of  the  Society  and  desire  to  contribute  toward  its  support. 

Annual  Membership  is  $15.  Contributing  Membership  is  $25. 
Supporting  Membership  is  $100.  These  Memberships  entitle  the 
holders  to  Member's  cards  for  admission  and  free  parking  at  any 
time,  and  5  guest  tickets  of  admission  (including  parking)  to  the 
Zoological  Park  on  pay  days,  and  5  to  the  Aquarium  on  any  day; 
a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report;  a  subscription  to  Animal  Kingdom, 
the  bi-monthly  publication  of  the  Society;  privileges  of  the  Library 
and  Members'  Lounge  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Park  and  to  attend  all  open  meetings  of  the  Society.  Tickets 
to  all  sections  of  the  Zoological  Park  for  which  an  admission  charge 
is  made  are  available,  free,  to  Members  upon  application  at  the 
Administration  Building  in  person.  Members  will  be  taken  on  "be- 
hind the  scenes"  tours  of  the  Zoological  Park  and  Aquarium,  without 
charge,  on  application,  and  are  entitled  to  20%  discount  on  all  pub- 
lications of  the  Society.  We  are  advised  that  Contributing  and  Sup- 
porting Membership  fees  are  deductible  from  income  tax  within  the 
legal  limits. 

Life  Membership  is  $500.  See  By-laws  for  conversion  of  Annual, 
Contributing  and  Supporting  to  Life  Membership.  Other  classes  of 
membership  are:  Patron,  $1,000;  Associate  Founder,  $2,500;  Founder, 
$5,000;  Founder  in  Perpetuity,  $10,000;  Benefactor,  $25,000. 

Applications  for  membership  may  be  submitted  to  any  officer  of 
the  Society  at  the  Zoological  Park  or  the  Aquarium,  or  to  the  Society's 
general  office  at  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

FORM    OF  BEQUEST 
I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  "New  York  Zoological 
Society,"  of  the  City  of  New  York  
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NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


BALANCE  SHEET  •  December  31,  1962 

Assets 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand   $  519,105.03 

Investments  (quoted  market  value  $9,656,986.16)    7,908,194.09 

Receivables: 

City  of  New  York   $  238,044.35 

Other    4,305.50  242,349.85 

Inventories,  at  cost: 

Park  facilities   32,670.82 

Aquarium   10,014.96  42,685.78 

Facilities'  assets,  at  cost  less  depreciation: 
Zoological  Park  ( note  1 ) : 

Improvements  to  land  and  buildings  ....  264,239.64 

Equipment  and  miscellaneous  items  ....  46,941.62 

311,181.26 

Aquarium  equipment  and  miscellaneous  items  14,460.00  325,641.26 

Prepaid  expenses  and  deferred  charges   26,628.02 

National  collection  of  heads  and  horns,  art  gallery,  library  and 

sundry  items   1.00 

Collection  of  living  animals   1.00 

Jackson  Hole  Research  Station  buildings   1.00 

Simla  Tropical  Research  Station   1.00 

$9,064,608.03 


Liabilities 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses   148,606.77 

Payable  to  the  City  of  New  York   3,934.44 

Fund  reserves: 

General   6,087,812.12 

Endowment    2,006,670.72 

Special  Purpose   350,970.18 

Park  Facilities  Operating   466,161.65 

Aquarium  Development   452.15 

'  8,912,066.82 
$9,064,608.03 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 
Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Income : 

Income  from  investments   $  360,693.11 

Annual  dues   77,431.50 

Sales  of  publications  and  photographs   7,086.15 

Gifts    14,670.00 

Portion  of  grants  for  operating  costs   13,875.87 

Miscellaneous  income   12,724.83 

$  486,481.46 

Expense : 

Actuary  and  appraiser  fees   2,705.50 

Annual  report   3,438.64 

Aquarium  research    8,167.26 

Audit  fees   2,677.00 

Custodian  fees   3,361.98 

Educational  activities   26,783.34 

Employee  welfare    3,276.43 

Executive  office    52,273.57 

Group  life  insurance   8,325.82 

Hospitalization   26,596.78 

Insurance    7,242.25 

Legal  fees   4,875.00 

Library    1,683.33 

Membership  activities   27,836.33 

Membership  promotion   7,443.69 

Pensions : 

Fund  contribution— 150%  of  employee 

contributions    $  46,407.70 

Auxiliary  payments                                           1,632.84  48,040.54 

Publication  expenses : 

Salaries  and  other  expenses   42,126.77 

"Animal  Kingdom"   18,524.21 

"Zoologica"                                                   10,263.76  70,914.74 

Reception  expense   3,614.89 

Social  security  taxes    3,635.13 

Traveling  expense    2,327.12 

Tropical  research   14,759.67 

329,979.01 

Park  maintenance  expenditures   1,240,811.16 

Less  amount  provided  by  New  York  City  1,065,315.48 

Amount  expended  by  New  York 

Zoological  Society   175,495.68 

Deficit  carried  to  General  Working  Fund   ( 18,993.23 ) 

$  486,481.46 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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GENERAL  WORKING  FUND 

Statement  of  Changes 
Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year   $  133,860.77 

Add: 

Gifts  and  legacies   $  86,326.12 

Life  memberships    2,900.00 

Conservation  film  royalties   6,007.26 

Pro  rata  share  of  net  gain  on  investment 

transactions   1,346.05  96,579.43 

230,440.20 

Deduct: 

Grants  and  contributions: 

The  Conservation  Foundation,  Inc   20,000.00 

Department  of  Tropical  Research, 

Trinidad,  W.I   11,850.00 

Jackson  Hole  Biological  Research  Station 

for  research  and  expenses   2,090.00 

Lee  S.  Crandall  for  publication  on  care  and 

exhibition  of  wild  animals  in  captivity.  .  3,499.92 
Pacific  Science  Board  of  The  National 

Research  Council   750.00 

Honorarium-Dr.  L.  Floyd  Clarke   500.00 

Other: 

Appropriated  for  Aquarium  development  7,714.48 
Expenses  incurred  in  establishing  new 

executive  office   4,562.79 

Transfer  to  special  projects  fund  reserve.  757.70 

Legal  costs  on  legacies   200.00 

51,924.89 

Deficits : 

General  income  and  expense   18,993.23 

Aquarium  operations   21,825.65 

92,743.77 

Balance  at  end  of  year   $  137,696.43 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Statement  of  Changes 
Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year  

Add: 

Gifts   

Transferred  from  Building  Fund  


Deduct: 

Appropriated  for  Aquarium  development- 
walrus  pool  complex  

Expended  from  The  John  A.  Hartford  Foun- 
dation grant  for  studies  on  pharmacologi- 
cally  active   compounds   derived  from 
marine  organisms  

Fund  raising  campaign  office  expenses .... 

Remodeling  Aquarium  laboratory  

Prints  of  film  "Visit  to  a  National  Park" .... 

Balance  at  end  of  year: 

Unrestricted  uses  

New  York  Zoological  Park  uses  only  

New  York  Aquarium  uses  only  

Planting  and  landscaping  in  the  New  York 

Zoological  Park  

Scientific  purposes  only  

The  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation  grant  .... 
Doris  Duke  Foundation  grant  for  production 

of  educational  films  

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  

Wildlife  Survival  Center  


$  41,300.00 


18,536.53 
17,179.77 
2,263.44 
1,063.56 


609,606.92 
100,000.00 
5,100.00 

6,375.00 
3,936.44 
67,863.47 

10,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 


211,307.66 


770,917.47 
1,000.00 
983,225.13 


80,343.30 


$  902,881.83 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 

AQUARIUM  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Statement  of  Changes 
Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Fund  balance  at  beginning  of  year   $ 

Add  appropriations  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Society  

Deduct  expenditures  during  year  for  construction  of  additional 
facilities  and  exhibits  

Fund  balance  at  end  of  year   $ 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


50,962.61 
49,014.48 

99,977.09 

99,524.94 
452.15 
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NEW  YORK  AQUARIUM 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 
and  Operating  Reserve  Fund 

Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Aquarium  operations: 

Admissions    $  233,869.80 

Miscellaneous  income    1,321.27 

235,191.07 

Less: 

Salaries  and  wages    $  237,406.23 

Less  amount  provided  by  New  York  City  34,460.57 

202,945.66 

Supplies,  materials,  equipment  and  services  58,172.70 

Administration  costs    $  55,321.78 

Less  amount  provided  by 

New  York  City   852.37  54,469.41 

Collections   4,157.00  319,744.77 

Loss  from  operations   ( 84,553.70 ) 

Aquarium  facilities: 

Receipts  from  sales  and  services   153,109.36 

Less: 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold  ....  44,594.43 
Operating  and  maintenance 

supplies   10,193.76 

Salaries  and  wages    35,593.12  90,381.31 


Profit  from  facilities   62,728.05 


Net  loss    (21,825.65) 

Deficit  carried  to  General  Working  Fund   21,825.65 

Fund  balance  at  beginning  and  end  of  year   $   

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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PARK  FACILITIES 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  and  Operating  Fund 
Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Receipts  from  sales  at  restaurants,  stands,  etc. 

and  from  services      $1,301,995.62 

Less: 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold   $  349,330.30 

Salaries  and  commissions   550,549.39 

Operating  and  maintenance  supplies   110,508.73 

Depreciation   31,491.42 

Comprehensive  public  liability  insurance  .  .  15,090.09 

Other  operating  and  general  expenses   46,321.64  1,103,291.57 

Net  income  from  sales  at  restaurants, 

stands,  etc.  and  from  services  (note  1)   198,704.05 

Fund  balance: 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year   407,457.60 

Deduct: 

Appropriations  for  park 

improvements   $  70,000.00 

Appropriations  for  the 


purchase  of  animals   70,000.00  140,000.00 


267,457.60 


Balance  at  end  of  year   $  466,161.65 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


PERMANENT  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  FUND 
December  31,  1962 

Amount  due  from  New  York  Zoological  Society   $  1,952.36 

Investments,  at  book  value  (quoted  market  value  $225,313.75)  186,424.14 

Amount  of  Fund  at  beginning  of  year   $  187,725.50 

Add  net  gain  on  investment  transactions   651.00 

Principal  Fund  at  end  of  year   $  188,376.50 
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GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  LEGACIES  RECEIVED 

Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

General  Working  Fund: 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr   $  1,176.07 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller   53,150.00 

Estate  of  George  H.  Semken   5,093.16 

Estate  of  J.  Watson  Webb   26,906.89 

86,326.12 

General  Development  Fund: 

Douglas  H.  Alexander   $  500.00 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor   10,000.00 

George  F.  Baker  Trust   20,000.00 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr   9,796.88 

Howel  H.  Barnes,  Jr   100.00 

Mrs.  August  Belmont   560.70 

Mrs.  George  K.  Bennett   100.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum   2,500.00 

Anna  R.  Butler   502.29 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Byng   250.00 

C.  A.  L.  Foundation,  Inc   1,000.00 

The  C.  T.  Foundation   250.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Rixson  Cannon   100.00 

Percy  Chubb   250.00 

The  Clark  Foundation   5,000.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Clarkson   100.00 

The  Coe  Foundation   20,000.00 

William  Rogers  Coe   10,000.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Compton   125.00 

Ursula  Corning    500.00 

C.  Suydam  Cutting   4,687.30 

E.  W.  Debevoise   100.00 

C.  Douglas  Dillon   3,171.87 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Dodge, 

Stonehurst  Foundation   500.00 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilbur  G.  Downs   100.00 

Doris  Duke  Foundation   10,000.00 

John  Elliott    1,000.00 

Alexander  E.  Eltz   100.00 

Childs  Frick   $  36,342.25 

Less  amounts  authorized 
for  other  organizations: 
Bermuda  Aquarium  A  ^ 

and  Museum....  $5,500.00 
Bermuda  Audubon    ,  ~~ 

Society    1,500.00 

Bermuda  Biological 

tSSSh**.   2,000.00 

The  Conservation 

Foundation,          7j000.00  16,000.00 


20,342.25 

Carried  forward   $   121,636.29  86,326.12 
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Brought  forward    $  86,326.12 

General  Development  Fund,  continued: 

Brought  forward   $  121,636.29 

Dr.  H.  Clay  Frick  II   12,101.44 

Paul  E.  Geier   500.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  D.  Gilbert   500.00 

Bernard  F.  &  Alva  B.  Gimbel  Foundation  . .  5,000.00 

Charles  M.  Grace   250.00 

The  Griffis  Foundation  Inc   100.00 

Peter  Grimm   1,000.00 

W.  E.  S.  Griswold   1,000.00 

Stanley  Hart   100.00 

The  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation  Inc   86,400.00 

Irene  Hayes   200.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Healy   100.00 

Audrey  S.  &  Thomas  B.  Hess  Foundation,  Inc.  100.00 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hirshon   400.00 

Eugene  Holman   500.00 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Huntington   100.00 

Warren  Kinney   5,000.00 

Virginia  W.  Kress   300.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence   100.00 

Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman    1,000.00 

Edith  &  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Foundation  . .  1,000.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dulaney  Logan   470.00 

Mrs.  Robert  London   100.00 

Mortimer  &  Harriet  M.  Marcus 

Foundation  Inc   1,000.00 

Mrs.  Cordelia  Scaife  May   9,039.31 

Thomas  C.  Mayers    100.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin   8,156.25 

Merck  Family  Fund   3,500.00 

Morris  Natelson   510.00 

Aaron  E.  Norman  Fund   375.00 

Fairfield  Osborn    2,000.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine   1,000.00 

Carl  W.  Painter   100.00 

Katherine  de  B.  Parsons   1,000.00 

Richard  Peyton  Charitable  Trust  of  1956  .  . .  1,000.00 

Howard  Phipps  Foundation   20,000.00 

Miss  Joanna  Pierce   300.00 

John  Pierrepont   5,000.00 

Carried  forward   $  291,038.29  86,326.12 
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Brought  forward    $  86,326.12 

General  Development  Fund,  continued: 

Brought  forward   $  291,038.29 

W.  T.  Rasmus   300.00 

Mrs.  Belle  Trimble  Ray   100.00 

Reader's  Digest  Foundation    2,500.00 

Willis  L.  M.  Reese   200.00 

Target  Rock  Foundation   250.00 

Godfrey  S.  Rockefeller,  Mad  River  Foundation  100.00 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller   313,212.50 

Mrs.  William  P.  Roth   200.00 

Adolf  H.  Rust   300.00 

Mrs.  Alan  M.  Scaife   100,000.00 

Richard  Shields  Charitable  Trust   500.00 

John  M.  Schiff   5,000.00 

W.  J.  Schieffelin,  Jr   500.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Schoo   500.00 

Edward  A.  Schrader  Foundation   100.00 

Mrs.  Magda  Merck  Sheldon   1,023.75 

Mrs.  Sidney  Spivack  (The  Bedminister  Fund)  1,000.00 

Chauncey  Stillman  Charitable  Trust   5,000.00 

Mrs.  Roger  W.  Straus   500.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger   250.00 

John  Tee-Van    1,000.00 

Martha  P.  &  Joseph  A.  Thomas  Foundation .  .  5,000.00 

The  Thome  Foundation   5,000.00 

Catherine  Breyer  Van  Bomel  Foundation  .  .  100.00 

Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt   5,000.00 

Miss  Joan  Van  Orden   100.00 

Howard  A.  Van  Vleck   100.00 

John  B.  Watkins    100.00 

Webster  Benevolent  Foundation   500.00 

Orme  Wilson    500.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Winslow   200.00 

Robert  Winthrop   2,500.00 

Arnold  Witridge   100.00 

Anonymous   22,500.00 

Anonymous   1,000.00 

Anonymous   662.63 

Anonymous   100.00 

Others  (under  $100.00)    3,880.30 

770,917.47 

Carried  forward   $  857,243.59 
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Brought  forward    $  857,243.59 

Conservation  Account— Helen  W.  Hansen   100.00 

African  Wild  Life  Fund: 

Alexander  H.  Bright                                       $  200.00 

The  J.  Frederick  Brown  Foundation   900.00 

Mrs.  C.  Reed  Carey   100.00 

Frederick  C.  Church  Foundation   1,000.00 

Daniel  Foundation   1,000.00 

Jaques  de  Wolfe   100.00 

Bayard  Ewing    100.00 

Gardener  Charitable  Trust   1,000.00 

Russell  Grinnell   1,000.00 

Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr   200.00 

Warren  Kinney   1,000.00 

Robert  Leeson   500.00 

Arthur  D.  Little  Foundation   1,000.00 

The  Little  Foundation   4,600.00 

Royal  Little    25,128.31 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Maude   100.00 

Richard  C.  Paine   250.00 

James  S.  Pass   300.00 

Miss  Amelia  Peabody   100.00 

Mrs.  R.  Stuyvesant  Pierrepont   100.00 

Mrs.  Alan  M.  Scaife   5,000.00 

Mason  Sears   280.00 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe   1,000.00 

Mrs.  Albert  Spaulding   550.00 

Robert  G.  Stone   2,500.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger   250.00 

Martha  P.  &  Joseph  A.  Thomas  Foundation  1,000.00 

Anonymous   100.00 

Others  (under  $100.00)   295.00  49,653.31 

Arctic  Institute  of  North  America  Grant   450.00 

Bahamas  National  Trust  Fund: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum   1,000.00 

Hume  Cronyn   1,000.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hitchcock   1,000.00 

Alexander  M.  &  Judith  W.  Laughlin 

Foundation   1,000.00 

Belle  Trimble  Ray   100.00 

William  Simpson'   100.00 

W.  W.  Smith  Foundation   2,000.00 

Mary  L.  Sullivan   100.00 

Richard  I.  N.  Weingart   1,312.50 

Others  (under  $100.00)    354.00 

7,966.50 

Carried  forward   $  915,413.40 
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Brought  forward    $  915,413.40 

Ford  Foundation  Grant  for  Conservation 

Education  in  Tanganyika   10,000.00 

Fund  for  Conservation  Education  in  Tanganyika: 

Richard  M.  Scaife   $  5,250.00 

The  Scherman  Foundation   2,500.00 

Mrs.  Eugene  Victor  Thaw   500.00 

Others  (under  $100.00)                                            50.00  8,300.00 


Madison  Grant  Scientific  Research  Fund- 
Estate  of  Deforest  Grant   35,139.38 

National  Institutes  of  Health   60,740.00 

National  Science  Foundation   72,100.00 

Special  Projects  Fund: 

Nixon  Griffis   627.00 

Thomas  J.  Morrison,  M.D   1,000.00 

Mrs.  Axel  G.  Rosen   100.00 

G.  L.  Tawney   800.00 

Time,  Inc   250.00 

Others  (under  $100.00)    117.00  2,894.00 


Total   1,104,586.78 

General  income: 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation  .  . .  1,000.00 

Childs  Frick   5,000.00 

New  York  Times  Foundation  Inc   1,000.00 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund   5,000.00 

Rockefeller  Center  Inc   2,500.00 

Anonymous   100.00 

Others  (under  $100.00)    70.00 


14,670.00 


$1,119,256.78 

Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

( 1 )  Park  Facilities'  assets  are  subject  to  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  New 

York,  and  the  net  income  from  Park  Facilities'  operations  may  be  used 
onlv  for  the  purchase  of  animals  and  the  improvement  of  Zoological 
Park. 

(2)  The  balance  sheet  does  not  include  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  The  Pen- 

sion Fund. 

( 3 )  The  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  have  agreed 

to  construct  an  Aquarium,  as  funds  become  available,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  (to  be  shared  equally)  of  $7,100,000.00,  of  which  the  initial 
stage  ($1,565,134.00)  was  completed  May  31,  1957. 

(4)  The  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York  have  agreed  to  construct  a  new 

Aquatic  Bird  House  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  (to  be  shared  in  a  25/75  ratio)  of  $481,600.00.  At  December 
31,  1962  disbursements  totaled  $21,493.20,  of  which  the  Society's  share 
was  $6,763.20. 
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THE  PENSION  FUND 

( Founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie ) 
Statement  of  Cash  Transactions 
Year  ended  December  31,  1962 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year: 

Investments  ( quoted  market  value  $2,340,621.27 )   $1,891,691.90 

Uninvested  balance  of  cash   78,511.71 

Accrued  interest  purchased   113.47 

1,970,317.08 

Receipts: 

Income  from  investments: 

Interest   $  38,206.24 

Dividends   56,538.70 


94,744.94 


Contributions  by  employees: 

Regular   $  45,267.71 

Special    5,123.60  50,391.31 

Contributions  by  New  York 
Zoological  Society: 

Society    46,751.51 

Facilities   11,647.63 

Aquarium    10,099.64  68,498.78 


$2,500,714.93  2,083,979.15 


Accrued  interest  purchased   94.44 

Uninvested  balance  of  cash   67,878.57 


213,635.03 
2,183,952.11 


Expenditures: 

Refunds  on  account  of  resignations   6,596.75 

Pension  disbursements   51,771.32 

Pension  payments  to  heir 

of  deceased  employee   168.86  58,536.93 


2,125,415.18 

Net  gain  on  investment  transactions   26,536.98 

Value 
Market  Book 

Balance  at  end  of  year: 
Investments: 

Bonds  $1,039,403.76  1,040,992.72 

Preferred 

stocks  ....      291,782.50  300,913.93 
Common 

stocks  ....    1,169,528.67  742,072.50 


$2,151,952.16 
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PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  GO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Seventy  Pine  Street 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

ACCOUNTANTS'  REPORT 

The  Board  of  Trustees 

New  York  Zoological  Society: 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  New  York  Zoological 
Society  as  of  December  31, 1962  and  statements  of  the  transactions  of 
the  various  funds  of  the  Society,  including  the  schedules  in  support 
of  such  statements,  and  of  The  Pension  Fund  for  the  year  then  ended. 
Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  ac- 
counting records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  consid- 
ered necessary  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  practicable  to  confirm 
the  receivable  from  the  City  of  New  York  by  communication  with  it, 
but  we  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  account  by  means  of  other  audit- 
ing procedures.  As  to  gifts,  grants  and  legacies,  it  was  not  practicable 
because  of  their  nature  to  extend  the  examination  beyond  account- 
ing, on  a  test  basis,  for  the  receipts  as  recorded. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statements 
of  transactions  of  the  various  funds  of  the  Society,  together  with  the 
supporting  schedules,  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  at  December  31,  1962  on  the  basis  stated  therein,  and  the 
changes  in  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  con- 
formity with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
February  26,  1963 
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SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES,  1896  to  1962,  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Account  of  the  Development  and  Maintenance  of 
 and  the  Aquarium,  Including  the  Purchase  of  Collections  and  Also  for  the  Scientific  and  General  Purposes  of  This  Society. 
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NEW    YORK    ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


Incorporation  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  by  the  State  of 
New  York  was  accomplished  under  Chapter  435  of  the  Laws  of 
1895  and  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Society  were  embodied  in  Section  2: 

Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  establish,  maintain  and  control  zoo- 
logical parks,  gardens,  or  other  collections  for  the  promotion  of  zoology  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  for  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people.  Said 
corporation  may  collect,  hold  and  expend  funds  for  zoological  research  and 
publication,  for  the  protection  of  wild  animal  life,  and  for  kindred  purposes, 
and  may  promote,  form,  and  co-operate  with  other  associations  with  sim- 
ilar purposes,  and  may  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  animals,  plants,  and 
specimens  appropriate  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created. 

Subsequently,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  City  of  New  York,  held  on  March  24,  1897,  a  resolution 
was  passed  allotting  South  Bronx  Park  for  the  use  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  and  establishing  the  terms  of  a  management  agree- 
ment under  which  the  Society  has  operated  since  that  date,  with  only 
minor  modifications. 

The  resolution  of  March  24, 1897,  and  the  supplemental  agreement 
of  January  24,  1942,  provided  that  the  Society  should  furnish  the 
original  equipment  of  buildings  and  animals,  that  it  should  raise 
$250,000  by  subscription  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  starting 
work  on  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  that  the  Society  should  have 
the  right  to  establish  an  endowment  fund  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
general  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Society  unless  otherwise  specified 
by  the  donors,  that  the  City  of  New  York  should  provide  funds  for 
the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  Zoological  Park  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  animal  collections,  that  the  Zoological  Park  should  be 
open  to  the  public  free  at  least  four  days  a  week,  that  the  Society  may 
expend  the  net  proceeds  of  facilities  only  for  the  purchase  of  animals 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Zoological  Park  and  that  the  Society 
should  have  the  right  to  make  and  control  all  appointments  of  em- 
ployees and  to  fix  salaries  and  make  promotions. 
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